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Guest Editor’s 
Introduction 


Frances O’Neill 
Northern Illinois University 


“Reason, we must admit, is not, after all, the most comprehensive of 
virtues.” Thus Harold Nicolson ended his study of the 18th century, The 
Age of Reason. His remark suggests that, even at its zenith, the Enlight- 
enment project of emancipation through reason was met with skepticism 
in some quarters. Today, three centuries later, the pursuit of autonomy 
seems even more chimerical, rationality more problematic. Both are 
variously reviled as the last vestiges of a no longer creditable Enlighten- 
ment metanarrative, as an obfuscatory myth useful in maintaining 
Western hegemony in the world, or even as a cruel hoax in which 
rationality, in the service of technology, increasingly subjugates the 
individual to the exigencies of impersonal bureaucracies. 

Jurgen Habermas suggests that it is not the Enlightenment project 
that has failed; rather, it is our tendency to conflate alternative and 
equally viable forms of rationality to technical or instrumental reason. 
On this account, rationality is limited and defined by the logical necessity 
of Descartes’ rationalism and the physical demonstration of Bacon’s 
empiricism. Such a one-sided view of rationality, Habermas argues, fails 
to take into account the intersubjective, or communicative, nature of 
human agents; nor does it reflect the emotional and aesthetic nature of 
individuals. Yet both of these aspects of the human condition yield 
actions to which we may reasonably ascribe the word rational. 

For example, discourse aimed at determining what course a group 
should pursue may be rationally conducted. But as Mill conciusively 
established, “oughts” cannot be determined through logical demonstra- 
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tion. In this case of intersubjective action, rationality must be measured 
by a different yardstick, by the appropriateness or the legitimacy of the 
norms invoked. Similarly, individual actions are deemed rational by 
appeal to the authenticity, or truthfulness, of the statements of intention 
with which they are announced. Limiting rationality to the instrumen- 
tality of logicism or empiricism brackets significant areas of human 
experience from the possibility of rational action. Worse, it substitutes 
the tyranny of instrumental reason—what Weber called the “iron cage” 
of rationality—for the tyranny of superstition and dogma that the 
Enlightenment was to have vanquished. 

Each of the articles in this issue can be read as an implicit investiga- 
tion into the problematic nature of rationality. Robert Craig sets the 
stage with his essay on Giambattista Vico. Craig notes that Vico, al- 
though a contemporary of the Enlightenment, was one of the first philo- 
sophers to warn against a one-sided reliance on the methods of science, 
methods he did not believe could be applied to the “practice of prudence.” 
Vico’s epistemological position that “knowing is making” and that 
making is a social activity set within a specific historical context further 
distanced him from his 18th century contemporaries. Both his epistemol- 
ogy and his critique of narrow empiricism would anticipate much of the 
20th century’s preoccupation with the nature of rationality. 

Judith Mogilka examines the tyranny of instrumental reason from 
the perspective of our own time, arguing that a truncated conception of 
rationality, one that equates rationality with instrumental reason, ends 
up destroying the very self whose autonomy rationality was to ensure. 
Mogilka’s essay is a passionate argument for the reclamation of the 
authentic self whose authority, she claims, we have willingly relin- 
quished to that of the technical expert and impersonal systems of 
technology. At stake is the issue of constructing an authentic identity in 
a technological age, an age which, Mogilka eloquently suggests, threat- 
ens to destroy all that is genuinely human within us. 

In their essay, Lyn Forester and Jenny Piazza reflect on the goals of 
America 2000, viewing it as a thinly disguised vehicle for the com- 
modification of the individual that Mogilka decries. Using Erikson’s 
stages of ego development, Forester and Piazza demonstrate how, too 
often, schooling negatively influences the outcomes of the eight seminal 
conflicts whose resolution Erikson posits as necessary for successful 
identity formation. The result, they argue, is the creation of a people 
trained to be good workers, the overarching goal of America 2000, but 
hardly educated to be the autonomous, responsible individuals needed 
to maintain a viable democracy. 

Ruthann Johansen further explores Forester and Piazza’s concern 
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with the identity development of the individual through an examination 
of Steinbeck’s The Grapes of Wrath and Wright’s Native Son. Arguing 
that a clear image of the self can only be formed in the intersubjective 
context of the “we,” Johansen’s reading of the two novels exposes the 
political and economic values that permitted society to marginalize 
Steinbeck’s migrants and Wright’s black protagonist to the status of 
“isolated ‘T’s’.” The novels, contends Johansen, raise the question of our 
blind acceptance of such values. Without the rational, intersubjective 
examination of these values that Johansen implicitly calls for, the alien- 
ation and despair of the marginalized “I” threatens us all. 

Moreover, as Johansen observes, marginalizing the other turns 
“everyone into victims...who are sacrificed for political power and eco- 
nomic profit.” In their essay, Paul Theobald and Ann Alsmeyer consider 
how the marginalizing ofrural culture as an entire way of life is sacrificed 
for the economic gain of a few large corporations. After thoroughly 
documenting the erosion of rural America’s culture, Theobald and Als- 
meyer suggest ways in which the rural school curriculum can help 
students and their communities create, in Habermas’s term, their own 
localized “public sphere.” Here they can give authentic voice to their 
interests and work to expose and counter the hegemonic influence of the 
large agribusiness corporations. 

Many scholars have used modern business with its technorational 
efficiency as a metaphor for domination. Imaginatively combining a close 
reading of Rousseau and Foucault, Joseph McKinney and Jim Garrison 
employ the latter to critique the current efforts to rationalize education 
along the instrumental lines of modern business. Their Foucaultian 
analysis exposes the loss of teacher autonomy and power as curricula and 
instruction are forced into models of numerical accountability. Their 
sympathetic reading of Rousseau suggests resources educators may 
pursue as they resist the technorational mentality of contemporary 
educational reform. 

Much of Foucault’s criticism of the Enlightenment Project is cen- 
tered on what he views as the privileging of certain discourses as ameans 
of exerting control over others. Certainly, the discourse of the schools has 
been shown to have an alienating effect on many parents whose back- 
grounds and language skills are not, so they believe, up to the task of 
active engagement with school personnel. Such parents often feel as 
marginalized as Steinbeck’s migrants and Wright’s urban blacks. Paul 
Heckman describes one district’s unique attempt to authenticate these 
marginalized voices and to expand the notion of what counts as accept- 
able human capital. By acknowledging the gifts, skills, and voices of their 
students’ parents, Heckman and his fellow researchers have demon- 
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strated that the school can become the nexus for a wide range of 
discourses and types of capital. The results are students and parents who 
are less alienated from the educational system and thus better able to 
reap its rewards. 

Finally, in a not so tongue-in-cheek essay, Deron Boyles argues for 
the total deletion of the word “skills” from the English language. Boyles, 
who employs words with wicked and mordant effect, demonstrates the 
paradoxical deskilling of instruction that occurs when goals and objec- 
tives are designated as skills. To refer to thinking skills, teaching skills, 
listening skills, etc., is, in Boyles’ view, education’s pathetic obeisance to 
what he calls technorational thinking. It focuses teaching on the narrow- 
est of measurable outcomes and subverts education’s larger purposes. 
When Boyles suggests that teachers might want to explore the best 
possible methods of instruction with their students, he implies that these 
larger purposes find expression only in the intersubjective realm of 
communicative rationality. To delete the word skills from the lexicon of 
education, viewed through Boyles’ larger vision, would seem to be a 
rational first step in emancipating education from the tyranny of 
instrumental reason! 
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Vico as Educator: 
Values, Self-Development, and Systhesis 


Robert Craig 
University of Houston 


Giambattista Vico was born in 1688 and died in 1744; thus heis much 
in the mainstream of modern philosophy and science. He became a 
professor of rhetoric at the University of Naples in 1699 and remained 
there until 1741. Until 1708 his thought was strongly influenced by 
Cartesianism; but later he criticized Descartes for his depreciation of the 
humanities in favor of the science of Descartes’ day. Vico insisted that the 
mathematical model was of use in science where rigor and certainty are 
demanded, but he argued that the humanities are more concerned with 
human volition, and not rigorous certainty.' 


Vico and the Need for Synthesis 


Vico’s On the Study Methods of Our Time offers a synthesis regarding 
the humanities and the sciences.’ It is interesting to note that Vico prizes 
both science and the humanities, for he is interested in mathematics and 
the natural sciences, as well as in literature and poetry.* Yet, Vico offers 
harsh criticisms of the Cartesian brand of science; he is especially critical 
of the Cartesian method.‘ By method Descartes understands: 


...aset of certain and easy rules such that anyone who observes them 
exactly will never take anything false to be true and, without any waste 
of mental effort but by increasing his knowledge step by step, will arrive 
at a true understanding of all those things which do not surpass his 
capacity.® 
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According to Descartes, the mind, when left to its own, cannot err. 
But if the mind is involved with bias or prejudice, our natural capacities 
are interfered with. Descartes is concerned with the objectivity of 
science, and his method consists of rules for utilizing intuition and 
deduction. His method establishes an order of thinking that is initiated 
by systematically subjecting to doubt all the opinions we already possess. 
Descartes writes: 


Method consists wholly in the ordering and disposing if those objects 
to which the attention of the mind must be directed if we are to discover 
any truth. We shall observe this method exactly if we reduce involved 
and obscure propositions step by step to those which are simpler, and 
if we then start with the intuitive apprehension of the simplest 
propositions and try by subtracting our path through the same steps to 
ascend to the knowledge of all the others.® 


Vico complains that Descartes arrives at the various conclusions 
about method—the reduction of physics to mathematics, for example— 
through a faulty view of human nature. A person is not merely someone 
who reasons from self-evident principles; there is also a feeling, creative 
side to a person. The development of both aspects of human nature needs 
to occur without doing violence to a person’s natural capacities. In 
discussing the education of the Ancients, Vico observes: “Thus without 
doing violence to nature, but gradually and gently and in step with the 
mental capacities of their age, the Ancients nurtured the reasoning 
powers of their young men.” 

Vico insists that “nature and life are full of incertitude.”® And, to 
grapple with life’s problems, one needs to consider the historical dimen- 
sion of humanity. Thus, he criticizes Descartes’ mechanistic, ahistorical 
view of the human person.’ Vico also finds fault with using the math- 
ematical model as the method for all academic inquiry. He claims that 
not all subjects should be determined by the same method. Thus, the 
mathematical method is not appropriate for the humanities.’° 

Vico’s thought is well taken in our own time, when progress in 
learning is often measured by performance on standardized tests—or 
subjected to performance criteria. Progress in learning, then, is reduced 
to one method, or to variations on the same theme. This is the exact 
criticism Vico had of the educational process of his time. 


Self Development as Historical Development 


Vico views humans as active totalities, developing their own his- 
tory.'' For him, individuals develop through a series of stages that are 
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fixed by nature. These individual stages parallel cultural stages in which 
people have grown to their present development.'? However, Vico iden- 
tifies knowing with making.’ It is clear, then, that his philosophy of 
history and his view of human development are not deterministic. Even 
though the stages of human growth are fixed by nature, they work 
themselves out in varying ways. 

Although Vico argues for a cyclical view of history, he does not 
believe, for example, that similar sets of historical events occur in each 
historical cycle.* What recurs is a general structure in which events 
occur. Thus, imagination and passion, what Vico calls the primitive 
mentality, is eventually succeeded by rationality. Such primitive men- 
tality and rationality are general historical structures. This form of 
historical development, including primitive mentality and rationality, is 
passed down historically, but not so the specific content of historical 
development. 

Vico argues that each cultural period, each stage of historical 
development, has its own type of social organization.’ These social 
organizations ultimately depend on human nature, for it is the specific 
type of human nature that determines the various divisions of history. 
Leon Pompa puts Vico’s point this way: “Vico distinguishes between 
three ages which characterize the history of each nation, or between 
three human natures, which, ultimately, determine this division, or 
between three stages through which any single kind of institution must 
develop genetically.”'® 

The first of these divisions is the poetic, in which the imagination 
plays a dominant role; the prevalent world view is religious. All the 
institutions within the culture, are, thus, influenced by this religious 
world view. The second division of nature is heroic. At this time, force and 
heroism are honored and social status is predicted on the amount of valor 
one exhibits. The third division of nature Vico terms human; the 
emphasis here is on a person’s power to reason. According to Vico, there 
are three human natures that develop sequences of stages, also called the 
poetic, heroic, and human. Each of these natures develops into a system 
that reflects the basic constituents of the respective natures.'’ 

Thus, for Vico, the development of human nature follows a sequen- 
tial pattern. It develops from a “state in which its primary activities are 
sensory and imaginative...to a state in which it can understand its own 
needs and requirements and create institutions fit to satisfy them.” 

According to Vico, then, human nature is not fixed or static. Human 
nature develops through a sequence of stages. Individuals are active 
beings who develop their own history. It is evident, then, that each aspect 
of the genetic sequence (historically, culturally, institutionally, and 
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personally) is a necessary condition for the development to the next 
phase, for in each phase a person acquires a human nature that is 
necessary for the development to the next phase (historically, culturally, 
and institutionally).' 


Vico and Education 


What are some implications of Vico’s philosophy of human nature 
and philosophy of history for the educational process? In the first place, 
Vico views education as essentially a moral activity. He insists that 
education ought not to be merely concerned with “empty erudition.””° 
Rather, he argues that it should help facilitate the moral growth of 
students.” He integrates the cognitive and affective aspects of learning 
when he notes that reason without passion is empty.”* Education is not 
a neutral activity, according to Vico. Rather, to put his thought in 
contemporary terms, educators need to assess the moral levels of their 
students so as to encourage a moral atmosphere in the classroom. 

For Vico, the development of language is a moral and educational 
enterprise, and he strongly encouraged the study of language at an early 
point in the child’s education.” His claim is that there is a direct 
relationship between the development of human society and the devel- 
opment of language.** Thus, he insists that a child’s education must 
begin with a study of language. 

Secondly, Vico views education as an historical process. It is through 
the development of language and imagination that students build their 
own logical structures, as it were. Thus, for Vico, logic should not be 
introduced too early in a student’s education. (It would be interesting to 
examine Vico’s contention in light of the Philosophy for Children move- 
ment, in which the term “philosophy” is almost synonymous with logic.” 
To do so, however, would take us beyond the scope of the present article.) 
According to Vico, the understanding of logic demands the development 
of structures of the mind that are not evident in children.” 

Vico argues that various intellectual capacities are developed in 
separate ways. Memory is developed by studying languages; imagina- 
tion grows by the reading of poets and historians; and perception 
develops through the study of plane geometry, for instance. Not one 
subject, such as logic, will ensure the complete intellectual development 
of the student.”’ Vico, then, views human nature and intelligence as 
“unfolding.” It is the “unfolding” of various logical structures that 
encourages total intellectual development. 

Finally, as was previously noted, the individual, according to Vico, 
develops through a series of stages. Thus, the educational process should 
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take into account this natural genetic order, beginning with the imagi- 
nation and ending by integrating the reason, imagination, and feelings. 
Thus, education should be founded “on this natural order of stages.””8 Put 
differently, intuitive and analytical thought are complementary, for 
Vico. Vico, then offers education a holistic vision. 


Conclusion 


There is constantly an element of synthesis present in Vico’s peda- 
gogical thought. One such synthesis is that imagination is a precondition 
and complement of reason. As was previously noted, for Vico there is not 
a humanistic culture in opposition to a scientific one. The humanities 
that emphasize imagination are a complement to the sciences that 
emphasize reason. Vico likewise found the dualism between traditional 
education, which stressed the humanities, and the “new” education, 
which emphasized the sciences, as distasteful. 

Education, according to Vico, ought to be viewed as a process 
whereby humans become more civilized. This is tantamount to saying 
that civilization out to be a process of education. And both education and 
civilization are viewed by Vico as a process of moral growth. It seems 
John Dewey shares Vico’s concern when he writes: 


Since in reality there is nothing to which growth is relative save moral 
growth, there is nothing to which education is subordinate save moral 
education... The inclination to learn from life itself and to make the 
conditions of life such that all will learn in the process of living is the 
finest product of schooling.” 


It is certainly time that education, currently betrayed by a quest for 
certainty that works itself out in separations and dualisms based on 
standardized test scores and numerous other quantitative practices, 
listens to the voice of the prophet Vico (not to mention Dewey). Likewise, 
it is obvious that educators are bewildered by the increasing amount of 
information amassed each year. Knowledge has become both overly 
specialized and fragmented. Thus, there is a growing need (perhaps we 
are even at a crisis-point) for the insights and types of syntheses 
attempted by Vico. 
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Education 
and the Spirit 


Judith Mogilka 
Illinois State University 


The issue of identity is a special concern in any struggle involved 
with the creation of meaning. This construction of meaning, with its 
concern for identity, is the struggle that makes any creative endeavor 
human. Hence, this type of struggle is the one that should characterize 
education. This paper is concerned with certain fundamental, pervasive 
concerns affecting considerations of what it could mean to be human— 
to construct meaning, to pursue the Spirit, to create an identity—in a 
technological age. In examining these concerns, this paper is divided into 
two segments entitled: I. “Yes, .. . But Can You Dance?;” and II. “The 
Civilization of Our Discontent.” 


I. Yes, ... But Can You Dance 


Carl Hammerschlag shared our curiosity with dance, when, as a 
family practitioner, he went to work for the Native American Health 
Service in the late 1960s. Yet Carl originally didn’t realize he was even 
interested in dance. He, after all, had a medical degree, he’d gone to the 
reservation to cure people. Carl was, by his own account, “...twenty-six 
years old, just out of medical school, [and] filled with great certainties...” 
at least until the old Native American he was treating for congestive 
heart failure asked him, [but] “do you know how to dance?” The old man 
told Carl, “You must be able to dance if you are to heal people.” T.S. Eliot 
acknowledges this same dilemma in the poem, “Two Choruses from ‘The 
Rock’,” when he writes, “...where is the life we have lost in living? Where 
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is the wisdom we have lost in knowledge? Where is the knowledge we 
have lost in information?” Both of these queries help characterize the 
first concern affecting the search for identity in a technological age: what 
is it to dance in an age of empirical certainty and hyper-possibility? What 
is wisdom in an age based on data and driven by technique? 

Is this concern for dance and for wisdom simply a matter of learning 
more new steps—of getting more new information? Hammerschlag, hav- 
ing danced a little soft shoe for the old man, asked, somewhat indul- 
gently, if the old man could teach him some steps. The old man replied, 
“Yes, Ican teach you my steps, but you will have to hear your own music.” 
And there’s the rub to the search and expression of human identity in a 
technological age: it’s not a matter of learning more steps or of getting 
more information. Furthermore, the self, situated in a milieu of expert 
systems geared toward managing data and information, defers its own 
authority to those forms of systemic expertise and interest. This defer- 
ence silences the music, for the self stops the active search for the sacred 
ground of its own being and instead places its faith in the pseudo-life of 
the institutions that purport to both generate and gratify the selfs needs. 

Juxtaposing self with technology leaves the self strangely at odds 
with more efficient forms of existence, while the utility of those efficient 
forms of existence defies the mystery and ambiguity that sponsor/ 
sustain the creative potential of individual human lives. Furthermore, 
as Guy Debord points out in his work, Society of the Spectacle, “None of 
the activity lost in [this last] labor can be regained in the submission of 
its result.”* Technological systems design and sell the image of life, the 
illusion of life, the spectacle in which being exchanges its own self for an 
appearance. Technological systems encourage you to “be all that you can 
be” precisely because “it doesn’t get any better than this.” If, as some 
contend, these are the “necessary steps” to be taken and promoted by 
education in a technological age, then they are steps one must take out 
of and away from self and identity in order to consume the objects and 
reality designed with “just someone like you in mind.” In turn, you choose 
(which can only mean consume, now) this technological advantage 
“because you're worth it!” In his work on the critique of the Political 
Economy of the Sign, Baudrillard characterizes this stage of being as a 
“slave morality.” He writes, “It must be asked whether certain classes are 
not consecrated to finding their salvation in objects, consecrated to a 
social destiny of consumption and thus assigned to a slave morality 
(enjoyment, immorality, irresponsibility) as opposed to a master moral- 
ity (responsibility and power).”* 

To be human in any age, to be able to dance, requires enormous faith, 
faith that we are connected in our self to something beyond the limits of 
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our own peculiar being. The Jesuit philosopher De Lubac claims, “If the 
task of reason is to penetrate sensible appearances, the task of faith is to 
penetrate all appearances.”* To pursue the appearances, the limits of 
being, is the great task of all learning. 

Yet this struggle with such ambiguities and uncertainties is cer- 
tainly impossible to analyze. In her book, The Creative Mind, Boden 
writes, “If a puzzle is an unanswered question, a mystery is a question 
that can barely be intelligibly asked, never mind satisfactorily answered. 
Mysteries are beyond the reach of science.” It would seem that this last 
observation should lead to at least two possible conclusions: First, that 
part of life has to do with mystery, and in as much as human beings are 
a part of life, they partake in this mystery, making empirical forms of 
epistemology at least insufficient to understanding human life; Second, 
the claim that mysteries are beyond the reach of science should demon- 
strate the necessity of other forms of inquiry and expression (such as art 
and other forms of learning) in recognizing and participating in the 
human pursuit and construction of meaning. Yet, Boden’s observation 
that mysteries are beyond science is resolved differently; but it matters 
deeply what her purpose is, and where this purpose originates. Boden 
writes, “One aim of this book is to arrive at a definition of creativity which 
tames the paradox. Once we have tamed the paradox and eliminated the 
mystery, creativity can sensibly be regarded as a mental capacity to be 
understood in psychological terms, as other mental capacities are.”® 

Not thinking without definitions, or beyond them, is certainly one 
way to approach/construct meaning in human existence. But what if one 
dared to eschew definitions and data as the basis of identity and 
meaning? What if, in choosing to dance, one dared to cry for a vision— 
to seek the Spirit? If the ideals of expert systems have to do with 
efficiency, etc., and ultimately with control, such individuals, as Benne 
rightly suggests, may indeed constitute the last great problem or impedi- 
ment to technological expertise. There is a conflicting basis of authority 
that arises between the community and technology. Benne writes, “...the 
necessary problems of technology are solvable with more technology— 
even for human problems associated with technology...human beings 
standing in the way is a new problem for technology to solve.” 

For Debord, the technological age is a “...phase of the domination of 
the economy over social life...” In an industrial-based economy, “being” 
was degraded into “having.” He continues, “The present phase of total 
occupation of social life by the accumulated results of the economy leads 
to a generalized sliding of having into appearing, from which all actual 
‘having’ must draw its immediate prestige and its ultimate function.” 
Individual reality “...is allowed to appear only to the extent that it is not.”* 
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This loss of self, the exchange of self for appearance, is never felt, 
however, or recognized as such, for the rewards and interests that drive 
expert systems engage individuals with struggles over “how to” to do 
something rather than in discourse over “why.” This “practical” orienta- 
tion and its express status in technology as a distinguishable methodol- 
ogy from that even of science uniquely characterizes our age. In devel- 
oping a perspective for technological research, Paul DeVore character- 
izes this “new mentality” of technology. He writes, “Thinking was trans- 
ferred to practice... The new intellectual base focused on how things 
worked rather than on the essence of things... This new mentality 
focused on learning by doing and direct observation of the physical 
world...”° 

Any art exercised solely in the service of technique, just as any 
knowledge equated only with facts, robs each activity of its peculiar 
human possibilities and keeps change contained within the permuta- 
tions that serve and are managed systematically. The technological self 
becomes a protean figure, mutable not because of a master’s flexibility, 
but because of a lack of substantive identity. I wonder, sometimes, how 
much human significance can be forfeited in the pursuit of life or learning 
because we lose our sense of self and the creation of meaning as the 
purpose of life and learning. 


II. The Civilization of our Discontent 


If, as Eric Fromm contended, the 19th century was characterized by 
the death of God, and the 20th century by the death of man, perhaps the 
21st century will be characterized by the death of nature. Mathew Fox, 
in his work The Coming of the Cosmic Christ, writes, “In the ordinary 
course of events one species disappears about every 2,000 years. Cur- 
rently, however, species are disappearing at the rate of one every 25 
minutes. At this rate, humankind will eliminate 10 percent of the 
remaining species (one million of the remaining earth creatures) in the 
next 10 years. If current rates of destruction continue, within the next 
100 years there will be no living species left on this planet—including 
humankind, since we are totally interdependent with all these other 
creatures.” The self, here, in its human identify, is both perpetrator and 
victim in this process. Fox continues, “We are the only species on this 
planet in its 5.5 billion years of existence to channel such a massive 
degree ($1.8 million per minute) of our human and natural resources into 
the design and production of weapons aimed at the destruction of 
ourselves and the planet.”" 

The death of nature, then, may very well refer to the physical loss of 
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life, but there is also another sense to the death of nature that is peculiar 
to a technologically-oriented civilization. This latter death occurs when 
the existence of nature is superseded by the existence of data, as the 
moral quality of human and social life is superseded by the functional 
quality of institutional life. In his work on the post-modern condition of 
knowledge, Lyotard writes, “The transmission of knowledge is no longer 
designed to train an elite capable of guiding the nation towards its 
emancipation, but to supply the system with players capable of accept- 
ably fulfilling their roles at the pragmatic posts required by its institu- 
tions.”’* He continues, “The question (overt or implied) now asked by the 
professionalist student, the State, or institutions of higher education is 
no longer ‘Is it True?’ but ‘What use is it?’ In the context of the mercan- 
tilization of knowledge, more often than not this question is equivalent 
to: ‘Is it salable?’ And in the context of power-growth: ‘sit efficient?’ Data 
banks...are ‘nature’ for postmodern man.” 

Data banks as nature obscures the difference between what Fou- 
cault describes as the space of words and the space of vision. Data reduces 
vision into words. In his work, The Order of Things, Foucault argues, 
“Neither can be reduced to the other’s terms: It isin vain that we say what 
we see; what we see never resides in what we say.”"* Once the irreducible 
nature of words and ideas is obscured, however, words become “facts” 
that exercise what George Steiner refers to as a tyranny over thought: 
“Raised to the status of an autonomous idol, the fact is an absolute tyrant 
before whom thought can do nothing but bow down in silent worship.” 
This tyranny forfeits the pursuit of individual human meaning to 
systemic, objectifiable ideals. In this death of nature, the individual 
loses the ground for being. This loss reduces the pursuit of individual 
identity, in any art or learning, to something of a fetish. Technique 
becomes the grand master in a technological age. In his work, The 
Illusion of Technique, William Barrett reminds us, “Technology is 
embodied technique...a standard method...which, if followed to the 
letter, ought to lead invariably to the desired end.”’® 

The desired end here in a technological age is the management of 
needs and wants whose significance is tied directly to economic interests. 
If data reduces vision to words, then technique uses these empty 
signifiers as images for purposes of commodity consumption. Fredric 
Jameson writes, “As meaning is lost, the materiality of words becomes 
obsessive,...a signifier that has lost its signified has thereby been trans- 
formed into an image.”'” What, for example, is the measure of worth for 
education, if not the economic utility of its product, “knowledge,” just as 
Lyotard suggested. 

The loss of the subjective subject, or conversely, the treatment of the 
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human subject as commodified object—i.e., as one emptied of an aware- 
ness of its own agency and life—leads the individual inevitably to a crisis 
of certainty. On one critical level this crisis is warranted, yet on another 
this crisis fuels the demise, some say the transition, away from humanity 
itself. 

The first critical level in which this crisis of certainty seems war- 
ranted is aimed at revealing epistemological dualisms, such as the sub- 
ject-object dualism that separates knowledge from being. Such critiques 
deny the certainty of objective reality and attempt to restore the split 
between being and knowing. This resolution recreates the critical space 
necessary for the exploration of meaning. These critiques do not pre- 
scribe individual ends or means for such explorations. These critiques, 
which reopen the void, the sacred, the awareness of the mystery of being, 
require great individual discipline, a process that constantly reveals 
one’s intent, and a daring assumption of human responsibility in the face 
of what is, or might be, merely possible. 

But this power of the unknown, of the mystery of life, is formulated 
by technological systems as the unknowable, and this last reformula- 
tion, of the unknown as the unknowable, is largely responsible for the 
crisis of certainty that fuels the demise, some say the transition, away 
from humanity itself. Here the individual, struggling for meaning and 
the creation of identity, in accepting the unknowable as a condition for 
being in a technological age, is encouraged and rewarded for disavowing 
certain human interests such as: hope for the future and memory as 
constituted by traditions and history, and enlivened by a “love” of 
learning. The technologically-oriented individual seeks instead to be 
more completely available in the present, responding to the exigencies 
created by the existing, i.e., knowable, technological, social, institutional 
forces. If one’s capacity to respond is exhausted in the immediate 
stimulation of the present, then stimulation must change fairly rapidly, 
lest we become “bored.” What other reason is there for knowing or being? 

What occurs in response to the onslaught from these “empty signifiers” 
is a pseudo-individual individualism—an individual unable and unwill- 
ing to seek, much less acknowledge and invoke, standards of activity, 
particularly in learning. This pseudo-individual individualism actively 
and passively resists any teacher who attempts to question what has 
occurred in any particular moment, who does not accept the finality of 
the particular moment or the initial response that the pseudo-individual 
has made in it. 

This crisis of certainty in its warranted and unwarranted dimen- 
sions represents in a technological age the most human and timeless of 
all struggles, the struggle over/with freedom. Dostoevsky writes, “Man 
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seeks to worship what is established beyond dispute, so indisputably that 
all men would agree at once to worship it. For these pitiful creatures are 
concerned not only to find what one or the other can worship, but to find 
something that all would believe in and worship; what is essential is that 
all may be together in it. This craving for community of worship is the 
chief misery of every man individually and of all humanity from the 
beginning of time. For the sake of common worship they’ve slain each 
other with the sword. They have set up gods and challenged one 
another... And so it will be to the end of the world, even when gods 
disappear from the earth; they will fall down before idols just the same.... 
I tell you that man is tormented by no greater anxiety than to find 
someone to whom he can hand over quickly that gift of freedom with 
which the unhappy creature is born. But only he who can appease their 
conscience can take over their freedom.”"® 

What better way to appease a conscience than to accept as archaic, 
and unsuited to our age, the grounded notions of reality and humanity. 
Reality is not only relative, but virtual in a technological age. Reality 
itself becomes as mutable as any other construct; it, too, becomes a 
vestige of a former time. Reality, so I was reminded by a piece of graffiti, 
is for those who lack imagination. 

Will human consciousness “disappear into the machines it has 
created?” In his work on 20th century culture and technology, O.B. 
Hardison, Jr. writes, “Many of the intellectual abilities of carbon man 
have already been modeled in them (silicon devices), and a great deal 
that is important to the spirit of carbon man—his soaring imagination, 
his brilliance, his creativity, his capacity for vision—will probably be 
modeled in silicon before very long, at least as time is measured in 
biological evolution.”'’ Yet, the price of entry into such a utopia is our very 
humanity. Hardison continues, “Consideration of intelligent machines 
suggests that the idea of humanity is changing so rapidly that it, too, can 
legitimately and without any exaggeration be said to be disappearing.... 
Silicon life will be immortal.””° 

Or, is it the case that human consciousness is irreducible to such 
algorithmic processes, as the Oxford mathematician Roger Penrose ar- 
gues, that “common senses,” “judgment of truth,” “understanding,” and 
“artistic appraisal” seem to be.” 

The consideration and concern for identity is dearly, and I hope 
clearly, linked to considerations and concerns for the nature of our 
humanity. The struggle to reclaim and to search the mystery of life is, in 
my view, the best sense of the life of all art and learning, and the very 
process, the very struggle for our human identity in a technological age. 
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Introduction 


The educational reform movement in America expected to reach its 
zenith with the publication of America 2000.' That document outlines a 
plan for educational improvement, calling for the preparation of indi- 
viduals displaying the knowledge and skills necessary to compete in a 
global economy. Reduction of the dropout rate, productive employment, 
first in the world in math and science achievement, and creation of a 
disciplined environment in schools are key features of this blueprint. 
Such proposals for education, taken at face value, are noble gestures to 
propel the schools into the 21st century; however, from a deeper perspec- 
tive, America 2000 merely devises a philosophy and curriculum whose 
function is the maintenance and generation of the status quo. It does not 
address the central element for a functioning society, that of the healthy 
personal development of American youth. 

The most difficult task facing an educator or parent is to assist our 
children in dealing with epistemological issues concerning their per- 
sonal identity. Adults must help the young understand who they are, so 
they may develop the capacity to evaluate situations and choose a course 
of action that reflects a fully developed sense of self-direction. From this 
foundation of knowing and believing in oneself, one establishes relation- 
ships built on mutual respect and positive regard for humanity, and thus 
construct a personal rationality, a philosophy that is a definitive state- 
ment of one’s relationship with the world. This autonomous behavior 
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allows the transcendence from a self-centered existence to one as a 
contributing member of society. To follow this course of action, education 
must encourage the child’s development of intrinsic resources to foster 
an incontestable personal fortitude. Unfortunately, these ideals are 
presently not encouraged in our educational system nor are they pro- 
moted through America 2000 goals. 

Consequently, we should examine the nature of education as it 
relates to our children’s personal development and their ability to 
achieve satisfying relationships with self and others in order that they 
may become contributing members of society. Surely the quality of life 
promoted through healthy personality development is far more impor- 
tant than whether we are first as a nation in math and science achieve- 
ment. Answers to questions such as—Who am I?, What is my purpose?, 
Why am I the person I have become?—are not reflected in the spirit or 
intent of America 2000. In consideration of this, we must look to the 
American educational experience, the history of our schools and curricu- 
lum, to begin to understand how education influences personality 
development. 


Historical Perspectives 


The 19th century brought about rapid change in the way education 
was to take place. Charged with the socialization of millions of immi- 
grant children, schools became institutions interested in the ameliora- 
tion of society and the acculturation of students into American society. 
Following the directives of curriculum leaders of the time, schools were 
designed for efficiency and control. Two influential leaders, Franklin 
Bobbitt and W.W. Charters, inspired by the scientific management 
movement and social behaviorists, proposed a system that “attempted to 
guarantee expert and scientific control in socialization to eliminate or 
socialize unwanted racial or ethnic groups or their characteristics or to 
produce an economically efficient group of citizens.” The metaphor of 
the school as factory and children as products to be shaped and molded 
was born. This bent has left its mark throughout the history of American 
education and returns to us in the form of America 2000. 

The ramifications of using the technical “factory” metaphor for 
education are grave. Initially, it promotes a view of schooling that is 
analytic in the extreme. Schools become places of specialization, the 
curriculum flow fragmented through the desire to transmit pure bodies 
of knowledge. Learning becomes a linear, functional recitation of inert 
facts that limits our ability to see ourselves and our world as multidimen- 
sional. This reductionist view dismisses from educational matters the 
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human elements that bring to our lives the opportunity to establish a 
healthy sense of identity that reflects an understanding of the relational 
nature of our place in the universe. Instead, it promotes what Palmer’ 
defines as an ethic of “competitive individualism,” the socialization of 
children toward dependence upon others in defining self, and the 
inability to maintain emotionally close relationships, culminating in an 
emotional distancing from life. Thus, to alleviate this situation, educa- 
tion must look at the socialization practices found in schools and situate 
them in a more positive context, one that will allow children the oppor- 
tunity to explore and build an increasing awareness of freedom, of 
responsibility for choices, and a decreasing focus of attention on self.‘ 
Specifically, we must begin to socialize our children to become healthy 
individuals, capable of full involvement with their experiences, of form- 
ing intimate relationships with others, and able to recognize that they 
are the authors of their choices and that in choosing, they are responsible 
for these choices. This is the essence of humanness; an attitude such as 
this promotes empowerment toward leading a life of enlightened self 
interest, including the ability to accept oneself and one’s place in the 
world with equanimity. 


Erickson’s Stages of Development 


Erickson’s stages of personality development offer a means to ana- 
lyze the individual development as it is shaped and influenced by 
American schools. He divides life into eight stages, each stage centered 
around specific central issues. These stages emphasize healthy develop- 
ment and the social and cultural context within which growth takes place 
over the life-span of an individual.® The stages are: 


Stage One: Trust vs. Mistrust 

Stage Two: Autonomy vs. Doubt and Shame 
Stage Three: Initiative vs. Guilt 

Stage Four: Industry vs. Inferiority 

Stage Five: Identity vs. Role Confusion 
Stage Six: Intimacy vs. Isolation 

Stage Seven: Generativity vs. Stagnation 
Stage Eight: Integrity vs. Despair 


Pearl believes the successful resolution of a stage expresses a balance 
between the positive and negative ends of the continuum in regard to a 
given issue. Each stage focuses on a developmental concern which, if not 
resolved successfully during that stage, will interfere with successful 
resolution of the central problems of future stages. However, each issue 
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remains a concern throughout life.® The nature of the resolution, whether 
positive or negative, of Erickson’s eight critical issues, determines the 
personality development and the course in life taken by an individual. 
When one considers Erickson’s stages against the backdrop of the 
conservative technical model of education that characterizes American 
schools, it is apparent that children’s personality development is des- 
tined for negativism. Schools promote the dysfunctional nature of society 
by following an instructional model that is incongruent with our desire 
to advance healthy development. Furthermore, these undesirable condi- 
tions in schools covertly encourage the factory model of education. 
Schools are designed to produce workers rather than thinkers. Govern- 
ment and business nurture and protect a relationship in which the econ- 
omy is exalted at the expense of positive personal development. This 
relationship, instead of advancing a healthy society, merely feeds the 
dysfunctions. Healthy personality development, as defined by positive 
resolution of developmental issues, is imperative for a functional nation. 
It is only such a functioning system that can deal with and transcend the 
rapid changes that characterizes our industrial technological world. 


The School Experience 


First encounters with the school environment set the stage for 
potential resolution of developmental issues. These concerns exist on a 
positive-negative continuum throughout the educational years, juxta- 
posed against the concerns arising from child-rearing practices. Upon 
entering school and encountering a new system, children’s past issues 
resurface. That is, children ages four to six years, whose central concern 
is initiative versus guilt, will experience a renewed emphasis on the 
issues of stages one and two. Thus, children entering school battle with 
trust, autonomy, and initiative concurrently. The resolution options 
children have for these issues and our current practices set children up 
for personal failure. To understand how this occurs, using Erickson’s 
model, an examination of educational practices as they apply to each 
stage of development becomes possible. 

It is the socialization process in schools that introduces children to 
the common sense notions that organize a culture. The acculturation 
practices found in schools, mired in a history concerned with social con- 
trol, overtly and covertly teach the social values and norms accepted by 
society. Apple and King assert: “The meanings of classroom objects and 
events are not intrinsic to them, but are formed through social 
interaction...[{and] the meanings of objects and events become clear to 
children as they participate in the social setting.” Indeed, all curricular 
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activity, environments, teaching methods and styles, and day-to-day 
interactions are influenced by the ideology that traditions dictate and, 
consequently, build into the structure of our educational institutions. 
This set of tacitly agreed-upon “rules” greatly influences the social, 
emotional, and intellectual growth of individuals. Thus, the meaning 
consigned to the school setting is determined through the type of 
relationships that are found within our schools. 

Initially, asindicated by Apple and King, the socialization of children 
to the educational institution is a clear priority. They state: “The four 
mostimportant skills that the teacher [expects] the children to learn...[are] 
to share, to listen, to put things away, and to follow the classroom rout- 
ing.”* Children participating in this type of environment are heavily 
influenced by the implicit and explicit practices of the classroom teacher. 
Their lack of control over the environment, the prescriptive fragmented 
character of the curriculum, and the forcing of students to accommodate 
themselves to class rituals that are unfamiliar and foreign to their nature 
gives rise to questions that focus directly on the legitimacy of existence. 
In schools, this encompasses the children’s degree of comfort and secur- 
ity. Schools operating from a base of manipulation and forced accommo- 
dation cause fear and intimidation that leads to mistrust. In this initial 
stage, since the developmental goal is to internalize a sense of trust or 
belongingness, the children settle on the negative end of the continuum 
when resolving this issue. 

The negative resolution of stage one brings about feelings of power- 
lessness over lack of choice and freedom. This directly impacts the issue 
of autonomous behavior. Constance Kamii defines autonomy as being 
governed by oneself. It incorporates the capacity to balance inner values 
with external influences and respond in a logical manner.’ In addition, 
it encompasses the ability to self-evaluate and make appropriate choices 
based upon this reflection. Ultimately, it is promotion of self, a desire for 
rightness from within, not actions dependent upon blind conformity. The 
opportunity to exercise the capacity to make choices, to assert one’s will, 
to control self and environment delineates autonomous behavior. 

Schools do not currently promote autonomy; instead, they encourage 
heteronomy, the governance of a group by outside forces.’® In this 
environment, children are discouraged from thinking for themselves 
and using logic or reason in their cognitive processes. As a result of the 
habitual reinforcement of this dependent behavior, they will almost 
certainly need assistance in completing assigned tasks. This is com- - 
pounded each year through the repeated emphasis on the performance 
of such heteronomous behaviors. 

In addition, heteronomy is fostered through discipline measures 
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that call for extrinsic reward systems and classrooms that are ruled 
through autocratic and often arbitrary measures. In this type of environ- 
ment, Apple and King suggest: “Personal attributes of obedience, enthu- 
siasm, adaptability, and perseverance are more highly valued than 
academic competence. Unquestioning acceptance of authority and of the 
vicissitudes of life in institutional settings are among [students’] first 
lessons.”"' As a result, children begin to doubt their ability to make 
academic decisions and sadly recognize that their creativity is not 
valued. They feel shame when answers are not correct; they may be 
ridiculed for mistakes. They have been made to feel inferior through 
these educational practices and become victims of what Seligman terms 
a learned helplessness that influences all behavior. Certainly, these are 
not characteristics of healthy development. 

Initiative, similar to autonomy, but with increased assertiveness, is 
also stifled in this environment. Erickson maintains, “initiative adds to 
autonomy the quality of undertaking, planning, and attacking a task.””” 
Eisner reports, “rather than cultivate initiative, schools foster compliant 
behavior.”’* The desire to seek out activities, to question and probe, is 
quickly quelled. Instead of being encouraged to assert independence, the 
child learns to depend on teacher (authority) and peers. Uniformity and 
passivity are requirements of the system, and together promote a sense 
of “I” that sees self as impotent to respond to change or to govern life. 
Unfortunately, the only option children have when they are constantly 
reduced to feel guilt and shame about their behavior and desires asso- 
ciated with their autonomous aspirations is a negative one. 

Further confusion arises over the issue of industry, the central 
problem of stage four, which encompasses the ability to define self in 
relation to others. In our society, the school is the prominent setting 
where children are asked to prove themselves socially and academically. 
This is accomplished in two ways. First, the explicit curriculum that 
consists of stated goals and objectives generally offers to students a clear 
delineation of the necessary steps to achieve these aims. In conjunction 
with this, the more powerful hidden curriculum, the implied rules and 
regulations that control the school environment, also helps to define the 
ways in which students interact in achieving these goals. 

The power of the hidden curriculum lies with the schools’ implicit 
acquiescence to an ethic of “competitive individualism” where “we make 
objects of each other and the world to be manipulated for our own private 
ends.” This is readily apparent in classroom practices. Johnson and 
Johnson report, “the way in which teachers structure interdependence 
among students’ learning goals determines how students interact with 
each other.” They further contend that teachers traditionally structure 
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lessons competitively, where students work against one another for a 
goal, or individualistically, where students work by themselves toward 
a goal. In addition, Eisner relates that competition is an integral part of 
education through the subtleties of grading systems, athletic competi- 
tions, and differentiation of classes into ability groups. These lessons, 
Eisner believes, “engender a need to win by beating the other person...[and] 
one succeeds only at a price paid by another.”’* In this type of environ- 
ment, children learn the lesson that to win is everything, to lose is to 
commit unconscionable error. Out of this situation, children create a 
sense of identity based upon their ability or inability to be winners. 
Personal worth, consequently, is defined through the ability to be, as 
indicated in America 2000, first in the class, nation, or world. When being 
champion of the field, court, or classroom is the goal, “personal best” no 
longer holds meaning. 

When we define self through the ability to win or lose, we foster the 
potential for negative resolution of stage four, industry versus inferior- 
ity. Instead of encouraging a child to take initiative, to experience and 
learn from possible mistakes, thereby gaining a sense of competence, we 
discredit anything less than a perfect “score.” The only possible result is 
lack of initiative and the promotion of feelings of inferiority. From this 
perspective, when we encourage competition and competitive individu- 
alism, we do so at the expense of relational understanding, the ability to 
work together to accomplish shared goals. These are the necessary 
attributes for the successful functioning of our society. 

In a win/lose environment, children quickly learn who defines com- 
petencies and what they must do to acquire them. When children learn 
to define themselves superficially in terms of others’ expectations, Pearl 
believes it is difficult to confront the issue of establishing a stable ego- 
identity, a self concept upon which to base one’s future life.'” This is the 
issue that confronts individuals in stage five, identity versus role con- 
fusion. Here, the focus is the ability to establish a healthy identity which 
later becomes the foundation to establish and maintain intimate adult 
relationships. 

Children initially become aware of themselves and others’ responses 
to them during Piaget’s pre-operational stage of life. This egocentric 
behavior, while a natural tendency, is overemphasized through our so- 
ciety’s dependence on conformity and competitiveness. The result is our 
penchant for defining self based on superficial social roles, or a self 
concept built satisfying the expectations of others. We do not have to look 
far for indications that this has become a real problem in our society. 
Newspapers and television splash headlines of burgeoning gang mem- 
berships and stories of children killed for their name brand tennis shoes. 
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Kozol, in Savage Inequalities, examines school districts across the nation 
in which children are struggling to define self-given inconceivable odds.'® 
Examples such as these are indicators of the negative resolution of iden- 
tity issues. 

The danger, besides the physical, in this limited development is the 
failure to establish an awareness of the freedom and responsibility for 
choices one makes.'? Dobson, Dobson, and Koetting believe schools 
exaggerate this inability to reflect upon actions through the inappropri- 
ate use of the psychological and sociological tools of “Identity Develop- 
ment” cloning such as labeling, ability grouping, and external reinforce- 
ment strategies, to produce “a youth who is a carbon copy of peers.”° It 
follows that when we encourage the cloning process to which children 
have been accustomed, it does not provide them with the ethical strength 
to abide by their commitments. The results are students who cannot tend 
to the task of defining self nor build the personal fortitude needed to 
become autonomous individuals. Instead, they are tied to a sense of 
identity that does not go beyond superficiality. This restricts potential 
and creates a consciousness that limits abilities; consequently, their 
cognitive processes remain forever mired in the status quo and their lives 
remain characterized by isolation and uniformity. 

In order to rectify this situation, Salk professes a belief in our moral 
obligation to strive for what appears to be beyond reach.”' When we begin 
to value the autonomous behavior of individuals in society and recognize 
the benefits of such actions, “the metaphor of humanity as puppet 
dancing to another’s tune is no longer salient; instead, individuals 
become aware of and understand the concept of self and the personal 
freedom and responsibilities inherent in this state.””? Only when schools 
encourage students to stretch beyond the norm, beneath the superficial- 
ity of social roles, to look within themselves, and, in conjunction with 
others, at their world will the focus of stage six, intimacy, and the ability 
to establish and maintain intimate associations with others, occur. 

Intimacy, as defined by Pearl,’ focuses on a capacity for emotionally 
ciose, unselfconscious relationships with others. This is further qualified 
by the ability to accept and communicate a separate self while maintain- 
ing interrelational connections throughout life. Intimacy forms the 
bonds that hold society together. Positive relationships and regard for 
humanity allows individuals to interact in responsible ways. Without the 
capacity to develop intimate relationships, young adults “get stuck” in 
superficial social roles. This limits perspective and ultimately is ex- 
pressed as oppression, the burden of preoccupation with self, and results 
in the inability to function as a member of society. 

Schools hinder the establishment of a sense of intimacy and promote 
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superficial social roles through emphasis on the factory model and on 
being first in competitions. These do little to build the self esteem, 
autonomous behavior, and personal fortitude necessary to function with 
an ever-changing society. Through these processes, reinforced by our 
common sense notions about the nature and purpose of schools, the 
nature of learning, the learner, and knowledge, American education 
promotes the negative resolution of previous states. The establishment 
of personal isolation rather than intimacy occurs. Isolation as a focus 
denies students the opportunity to connect with their environment and 
to control their world. This lack of opportunity to control their lives 
promotes learned helplessness. It is their learned helplessness and the 
depression that coexists with it that exacerbates the feelings of isolation. 
This helplessness and depression are “not a general form of pessimism 
about the world, but pessimism that is specific to their own actions.” 
Children no longer feel empowered to modify or change their world. 
Unfortunately, practices in the school continually reinforce this help- 
lessness and make it virtually irreversible. The negative resolution of 
Erickson’s stages seven and eight almost certainly results. From this 
utter despair, young adults are unable to make lasting commitments to 
people, to their education, to their profession, and to their lives. 


Concluding Remarks 


America 2000 establishes goals whose purpose is to cure the ills of 
society and situate the American people in first place in the global 
economy. While the document recognizes some need to address personal 
issues in its pre-school objectives, these practices are dictated, and the 
continued responsibility of the school to further assist in the personal 
development of children is not reflected. Instead, the document pre- 
scribes the purpose of education as the formation of a productive work 
force. In this manner, issues dealing with the development of autono- 
mous individuals are not truly addressed. The emphasis of America 2000 
is inappropriately directed; it promotes the low level development of 
functional literacy. This technical model of education dismisses the 
necessity to develop the democratic voice of individuals and provide 
opportunities for visionary thinking. 

Erickson’s model for personality development provides the frame- 
work for education that counters the factory model of America 2000 and 
challenges educators to question the consequences of continuing these 
misguided practices. By addressing issues pertaining to social and 
intellectual development, we foster a truly literate citizenry able to 
participate in the democratic process. For this to occur, standards must 
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be set beyond the minimalist requirements of America 2000 that promote 
conformity, heteronomy, and functional (il)literacy. When the govern- 
ment and economy receive consideration before the individual, we 
develop a culture unable to deal with the future. It is through individuals 
with voice, those who understand themselves and their world, that we 
are able to live stable and contributing lives. A society driven by 
functionally stable and contributing members holds far greater potential 
than the dysfunctional society promoted by America 2000. Thus, follow- 
ing Erickson’s humanistic model, the opportunities for society far exceed 
the expectations of the limited goals outlined in America 2000. Until 
education prioritizes the individual and defines a school experience that 
promotes healthy personality development, the problems of society will 
only compound. 
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Who Is a Native Son? 
The Legacies of Exile and Flight 
in United States Experience 


Ruthann Knechel Johansen 
University of Notre Dame 


As the debate about cultural diversity and the attendant, often 
sinister, discussions of political correctness proliferate in academies, 
corporations, and civic centers throughout the United States and the 
world, two novels resting comfortably in the canon of American litera- 
ture offer opposite portraits of the self responding to oppression. Fifty 
years ago these two novels, appearing within a year of each other, sent 
momentary shockwaves through the foundations of American culture. 
Today, we may find in them provocative clues about the roots of our 
ambivalence toward diversity and our suspicions of integration. John 
Steinbeck’s The Grapes of Wrath, published in 1939, and Richard 
Wright’s Native Son, released in March 1940, described a rent social 
fabric, chronicled the disintegration of traditional Judeo-Christian val- 
ues, offered sharply different ethical and philosophical conclusions 
about the problem of individual alienation in a mass mechanized and 
racist society, and propelled American literature into an ambivalent 
search for new or radically reinterpreted symbols through which to 
shape some integrating myth(s). Americans recovered from the boldness 
of these novels apparently quickly, labeling them protest novels and 
assimilating them into the corpus of American classics. Such easy 
acceptance underlined their potential for motivating a cultural metanoia 
and hinders an enlarged examination of the contemporary implications 
of the metaphors that move these works. 

Although each novel has received wide, individual critical interpre- 
tation since its publication, and despite their mutual relation to the 
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tradition of naturalism and the connections that a few critics and 
journalists' have seen between the works and the renewed interest in 
each,” to my knowledge these two best-sellers have not been examined 
comparatively as a pivotal unit in 20th-century American fiction. My 
primary purpose here is to compare and contrast selected literary 
techniques through which these authors investigate the dehumaniza- 
tion of modern society and explore the relation of the individual to the 
group. A corollary purpose is to examine the opposing directions— 
toward embodied radical reconciliations or toward disembodied vio- 
lence—that the ideas suggested by the novels foreshadowed for Ameri- 
can literature and western culture. 

Prior to the late 1930s, violence and corruption were treated artisti- 
cally as grotesque aberrations or spiritual anomalies of human life (as in 
Caldwell, Faulkner, McCullers). The Grapes of Wrath and Native Son 
turned the portrayal of exploitation and violence toward the conscious- 
ness of the nation and the culture as a whole. As Sylvia Jenkins Cook 
illustrates,’ the problems of the poor whites, before The Grapes of Wrath 
and the route 66 migration, had been treated as a regional peculiarity. 
Similarly, the burdens of blacks seemed rooted in the South of the slave 
days or in northern ghettoes. Then, in 1939 and 1940, Steinbeck and 
Wright asked Americans to view injustice as a national malaise and 
violence as a response not relegated to a maimed margin. Violence 
characterized the whole American landscape. They presented a sinister, 
rejected side of the human heart and the great American experiment, 
and suggested an assimilation of those shadows. This turn called for 
profound readjustments of economic and social structures as well as 
psychological/spiritual transformations. 

Based on actual post-Depression economic and political conditions— 
one set in the rural Southwest, the other in the urban North—both 
protest novels exalt proletarian values and present Marxist/communist 
ideology sympathetically. Each proposes the power of individual action 
to break through oppression, but with radically different end results. 
Both authors sought more than political enlightenment. 


The Grapes of Wrath is not, therefore, a period piece about a trouble- 
some past era;... The message of the novel is that cooperation can be 
achieved only when individuals of their own volition put aside special 
interests and work together to achieve a common purpose.‘ 


...we must not forget that Richard Wright was attempting more than 
entertainment or even political enlightenment. Uncertainly at times, 
but more often quite consciously, he was grappling with a definition of 
man.® 
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The contrasting means by which these two authors worked at similar 
goals urge comparative study and form the substance of analysis here. 
By examining (1) the authors’ creation of structure, (2) their manipula- 
tion of several dominant unifying symbols, and (3) their development of 
two major characters who function as spokesmen/actors for their ideas, 
we may gain insight into our continuing perplexities about social, 
economic, and racial injustices that plague us in our schools, on our 
streets, and in our families.® 

Critics’ have noted the epic nature and qualities depicting large 
quests for identity and purpose in both The Grapes of Wrath and Native 
Son. Both novels are divided into three main parts, reflecting the 
interests both authors shared in the individual’s relationship to a social 
condition. Steinbeck begins with the natural and human-induced disas- 
ters of drought and the impending displacement of an entire group of 
human beings, the Oklahoma tenant farmers. The opening section of the 
novel is general, not specific. 


The men were silent and they did not move often. And the women came 
out of the houses to stand beside their men—to feel whether this time 
the men would break. The women studied the men’s faces secretly, for 
the corn could go, as long as something else remained. The children 
stood near by, drawing figures in the dust with bare toes, and the 
children sent exploring senses out to see whether men and women 
would break.® 


Fifty years later we now live with regular foreclosings against farmers 
and an impending environmental disaster we’ve threateningly labeled 
“the greenhouse effect.” Our late 20th century mood is as apprehensive 
as is Steinbeck’s when he begins to narrow his focus toward the Joad 
family, who particularize the overarching disaster. 

Wright, who clearly divides and labels his three sections, names his 
first part “Fear.” Here he captures fear’s horrors not on a cosmic scale, 
in contrast to Steinbeck, but in the constricted conditions of a rat- 
infested, one-room Chicago ghetto apartment. But Bigger and his fear 
bulge beyond the private world of inner consciousness: he first attacks 
Gus for what is his own projected fear of participating in a robbery; he 
then suffocates, decapitates, and burns Mary Dalton. All this he does in 
a 24-hour period, thus launching himself into psychological and physical 
flight. As responses to invisibility, these bold actions result from what 
Edwin Burgum describes as an “overcompensation for fear called bra- 
vado. It passes beyond the needs of the situation and defeats its own 
end....”° 

The second part of each novel depicts movement. Steinbeck’s middle 
section contains the Joad journey from Oklahoma to California. Their 
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uncertainty characterized in the first section has been replaced by 
resolve. As they endure depletions caused by hunger, desertion (Noah 
and Connie), and death (Grandma and Grandpa), they are reinforced by 
the community of exiles they find on the road. Wright’s part two, named 
“Flight,” portrays Bigger as he runs in frenzy from his first crime to the 
murder of Bessie, in and out of deserted buildings, over rooftops, ever 
more alone, toward final capture. 

At the conclusion of the novels, the Joad have reached California, the 
fertile promised land, and Bigger works out his “fate,” also the title of 
Wright’s third part. In California, the Joads experience managerial 
brutality toward them and are destined to live hungry lives as they watch 
oranges rot, the flood waters rise, Tom depart, and Rose of Sharon’s baby 
arrive stillborn. Wherein lies the promise? The captured Bigger awaits 
judgment as Wright brings Bigger’s inner world of violence and 
unreflective sensation into ironic contact with the outer world of law and 
civilization. Steinbeck and Wright work from opposite directions to 
achieve apical qualities. Steinbeck’s “central artistic problem is to 
present the universal [with which he began] and apical in terms of the 
individual and particular....”"° He elevates the particular to give sub- 
stance and relevance to the universal. Wright, however, begins with a 
particular—though grand and dastardly—action, and uses it to provide 
“a commentary on the more prosaic plane of daily living.”™ 

Steinbeck’s interchapters place the particular actions of the Joad 
family within a broader, historical context, thus merging the panoramic 
and universal with the scenic, or individual.'* This intricately interwo- 
ven double structure further alerts the reader to an essential relation- 
ship Steinbeck wished to explore—the individual’s relation to the whole. 
Contrastively, Native Son pulses forward mainly on one plane, the 
isolated, invisible, inner life of a Bigger cut off from his family, his 
friends, his universe. 


..the stark horror of Native Son is balanced by the spiritual anguish 
which, in a sense, produced it. This note of anguish, which emphasizes 
Bigger’s suffering, is so intense as to be almost physical in character. It 
is sustained by a style which can only be called visceral.'* 


Ultimately, the movement in The Grapes of Wrath implies hopeful 
exodus undertaken by individuals belonging to a family which, as it 
diminishes biologically, also widens to include an ever larger community 
of faithful exiles. However, in Native Son there is no satisfying destina- 
tion for the flight undertaken by the isolated individual. He runs the 
mazes of hell alone, each movement constricting further until Bigger and 
reader hear “...the ring of steel against steel as a far door clanged shut.”"* 
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Into the frame of the journey and maze, Steinbeck and Wright cast 
several dominant symbols that press the reader to encounter the ideas 
and actions of Jim Casy and Tom Joad in The Grapes of Wrath and Bigger 
Thomas and Boris Max in Native Son. For example, the land, central to 
the Joad family story, presents not merely the rural locus of action for the 
study. The land is always potentially fertile. However, despite its 
promise as an eternal source of rejuvenation, it suffers dust storms and 
is raped by the machines of absentee land owners. Most significantly, the 
land nourishes the personal identity of non-owner Joads and their exiled 
fellows. 


How can we live without our lives?...How’ll it be not to know what land’s 
outside the door? Howif you wake up in the night and know—and know 
the willow tree’s not there? Can you live without the willow tree? Well, 
no you can’t. The willow tree is you.® 


Their non-ownership makes possible their communal personhood. 
Steinbeck understood that “the quality of owning freezes you forever into 
‘I,’ and cuts you off forever from the ‘we.”"® 

The land in Native Son is not fertile country soil but concrete 


pavements and buildings owned by wealthy, absent Dalton-landlords 
and inhabited by newly dislocated migrants from the South. The acres 
of land now in the 1990s under cement, high rise office complexes, 
shopping malls, and suburban developments filled with materially 
acquisitive inhabitants would have staggered the imagination 50 years 
ago. In Native Son, Bigger relates to this urban land through fantasies 
of power, by playing the white game, and through schemes of retribution. 
He plans the robbery of Blum’s to violate the ultimate taboo of robbing 
the white world. Any sense of personal identity is undermined even in the 
logical, though displaced, unit for developing identity—the family. 
Bigger’s mother says twice in the first pages of the novel, “Boy, some- 
times I wonder what makes you act like you do.” And only minutes later, 
“Bigger, sometimes I wonder why I birthed you.”"” Consequently, Bigger 
wanders as an alienated young man whose response to the outer world 
mirrors its rejection and hostility toward him. 

One year after Native Son, Wright published Twelve Million Black 
Voices (1941). In that book, he generalized Bigger’s experience in his 
family as he wrote about the black ghetto: 


Perhaps never in history has a more utterly unprepared folk wanted to 
go to the city; we were barely born as a folk when we headed for the tall 
and sprawling centers of steel and stone. We who were landless on the 
land; we who had barely managed to live in family groups; we who 
needed the ritual and guidance of established institutions to hold our 
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atomized lives together in lines of purpose...we who had had our 
personalities blasted with 200 years of slavery had been turned loose 
to shift for ourselves.'® 


Conditions for Bigger’s children and the offspring of the Joads in the 
1990s have not been ameliorated but intensified, as Alex Klotwitz 
describes 50 years later in There Are No Children Here. 

Steinbeck’s turtle and Wright’s rat symbolically carry the social 
metaphor through the animal world. Carrying his home-shell with him, 
the turtle symbolizes the resilience, steadiness, resourcefulness of the 
land turtle who lives in harmony with his environment. In contrast, the 
rat chase which opens Native Son and foreshadows Bigger’s own fate 
creates an immediate impression of vileness, of a rodent stealing from 
and threatening life with its unpredictable, ferocious attacks against its 
environment. 

The human head, an important symbol in both books, implies that 
the authors were concerned with the response of human consciousness 
to social conditions of injustice, oppression, and violence. Several kinds 
of heads work to understand and to respond to life in The Grapes of 
Wrath. Here the head is useful, an integrated part of the human body 
through which Casy can carry on his philosophic, ethical, sometimes 
mystical, ruminations. Connie uses his head for dreaming about his 
future, Al for pragmatic mechanical concerns related to the car and for 
sexual preoccupations related to finding available women, while Ma 
describes the way necessary action interrupts thought. 


Funny, ain’t it? All the time we was a-movin’ an’ shovin’, I never thought 
none. An’ now these here folks been nice to me, been awful nice; an’ 
what’s the first thing I do? I go right back over the sad things....'° 


Ultimately, Casy is struck in the head, the center of his revolutionary, 
transformed consciousness, and killed by a policeman. Tom retaliates to 
avenge the death of Casy and to denounce oppression. 

In Native Son, the head’s functions are much more limited. Bigger, 
whose own reflective capacities are impaired by the frustration-satu- 
rated senses, strikes out at heads. First he kills the rat by crushing its 
head, foreshadowing future preoccupation with heads as objects of 
abuse. Bigger decapitates Mary in order to burn her as a sacrifice to 
conceal, rather than to absolve, his fear and guilt. Later in flight, he 
crushes Bessie’s head with a brick to keep her quiet and to make easier 
his attempted escape. In the final moments of being pursued, Bigger 
strikes the vigilante in the head. Only during the last section does it 
appear that Bigger may be using his head tc try to arrange his distorted, 
confused sensations about his life, and then he needs the assistance of 
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Max as a kind of interpreter. 

The violent acts that occur in both novels are not only the essential 
actions but also the symbols for general social disintegration which 
produces personal dissociation and disorientation. Tom Joad has served 
a prison sentence for murder that grew from a feud within his commu- 
nity, thus rooting the violence of Steinbeck’s book clearly within the 
bounds of the group. Steinbeck uses later murders—of Casy by the 
policeman and of the policeman by Tom—not only to symbolize the 
rampant social degeneration, but also to advance the theme of sacrifice 
and action on behalf of the larger community of oppressed. In contrast, 
the murders perpetrated by Bigger are committed outside a community 
context. The first murder is accidental, an alarming response to fear and 
frustration; the second, more horrifying because it is crudely calculated, 
representing Bigger’s intensified effort to protect himself in flight from 
the consequences of his private actions. 

Exposing the shadow side of violence, both novels ask the reader to 
consider a light, possibly redemptive side. In Steinbeck, violence springs 
from unjust social structures that fearful, though economically powerful, 
hearts use to defend against the exiled poor and potentially anarchic. Jim 
Casy and Tom show a redemptive side of violence as they consciously 
choose personal sacrifice to protect the life of another or of the whole 
community. Bigger’s acts of violence terrify and outrage readers, espe- 
cially if they see only “the blackness of his skin and his resulting social 
role.””° Surely there can be no redemption in such violence; yet is Wright 
asking the reader to accept a redemptive aspect? Bigger’s violence serves 
and saves no one. It denies communal values, for when there is no 
community there can be no understanding of such values. If Bigger is 
redeemed (and therefore lost), he is so when he accepts what he has done, 
and follows his fate to its logical conclusion. The full measure of Bigger’s 
humanity, moving him beyond social representative, and his tragic 
nobility come as he accepts what he has done. He has completely fulfilled 
his “promise” to society; as scapegoat he has atoned for the larger social 
violence that produced and sustains him through racism. That sacrifice 
hardly seems light. His is the violence of the isolated modern human 
being of any race trying to attain a clear image of himselfin racist society; 
alone and invisible he can only end in death. As the narrator explains, 
though Bigger could not explain what was happening, “he felt that not 
only had they resolved to put him to death, but that they were deter- 
mined to make his death mean more than a mere punishment; that they 
regarded him as a figment of that black world which they feared and were 
anxious to keep under control.””" 

The exodus and flight symbolism follows from the communal and 
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private structures Steinbeck and Wright have created. Exodus is re- 
quired of those who dream of a better time, a promised land. It is 
necessary, indeed desirable, even inevitable, for those who are the 
marginal people of society, the outcast community. While exodus may be 
forced from an external source, it must be accepted as potentially 
purposeful by the exiled. There is anticipation in exodus. In flight there 
is no hope; flight is Sisyphean; there is no remission and no destination. 
Whereas the Joads arrive on the mountain and look down upon their 
fertile California-Canaan, Bigger looks down from the heights of a 
cement and steel prison onto the ice and snow of urban America. 

At the ends of the novels the Joads and Bigger are surrounded by 
water, the familiar symbol for passage, cleansing, the unconscious as the 
center of the self. The Joads wade in the water, survive the flood, and 
experience an ultimate resolution of the transformation they have been 
undergoing since they left Oklahoma. In the barn, the final symbolic act 
of self commitment to cooperation with the universal human family 
occurs. It is initiated and carried out through the bodies of women. But 
the water around Bigger is frozen, defying passage or cleansing. Snow 
and ice symbolize the difficulty Bigger will have in working out a clear 
understanding of himself and his need to reconcile the double side of life. 
Bigger’s difficulties become apparent when he is visited first by Jan and 
then by his mother, Buddy, and Verain prison. Despite his own grief and 
anger, Jan attempts to extend friendship to Bigger. Apprehension, 
mistrust, and a brief impulse to respond to Jan’s gesture mingle confus- 
ingly in Bigger. But when his mother arrives, the weight of his shame for 
being black overpowers him, shifting his attention from Jan. He angrily 
thinks that his family standing before him “ought to be glad,” for “had he 
not taken fully upon himself the crime of being black?” Though Bigger 
“wanted to comfort them in the presence of white folks,...he did not know 
how.”” Hate and rage freeze him into an isolated individual. 

Jim Casy and Tom Joad, Boris Max and Bigger Thomas, as paired 
characters, also operate contrastively in the novels. Each pair seeks a 
means of integration or reconciliation with life. Critics” of The Grapes of 
Wrath and Native Son have noted their Biblical overtones, particularly 
in the creation of Jim Casy and Bigger. Jim Casy is a former fundamen- 
talist preacher who is transfigured into an earthly, compassionate, 
acquainted-with-sin Christ figure. “Here’s me, been a-goin’ into the 
wilderness like Jesus to try find out somepin. Almost got her sometimes, 
too. But it’s in the jail house I really got her.”** Jim went to jail by taking 
on the sin of Tom, who knocked out a deputy; in that decision Jim found 
something for which to give his life, prefiguring his ultimate and 
sacrificial death for the lives of the oppressed. Tom becomes a disciple of 
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Jim Casy. When he leaves his family, in order to protect it, Tom affirms 
his faith in the universal soul of humankind and takes on the struggles 
of the beaten and hungry. He says to Ma as they part, 


Then I'll be all aroun’ in the dark. I’ll be ever’where—wherever you look. 
Wherever they’s a fight so hungry people can eat, I’ll be there. Wherever 
they’s a cop beatin’ up a guy, I'll be there. If Casy knowed, why, I'll be 
in the ways guys yell when they're mad an’—I'1l be in the way kids laugh 
when they’re hungry an’ they know supper’s ready. An’ when our folks 
eat the stuff they raise an’ live in the houses they build—why, I'll be 
there. See? God, I’m talkin’ like Casy. Comes of thinkin’ about him so 
much. Seems like I can see him sometimes.” 


This affirmation is a reinterpreted Christianity with resonances of 
Emerson’s trancendentalism, Whitman’s democracy, the pragmatism of 
John Dewey or William James, and the agrarianism of Jefferson.”* The 
source of reconciliation and humanization has been removed both from 
the philosophical idealists of the North and from the pious, moralistic 
churches of the Bible belt and re-rooted in the soil and souls of the 
powerless and rejected. The actions of sacrifice and cooperation of Jim 
Casy and Tom Joad make possible their own selfhood and prepare the 
way for the larger reunion of the dispossessed family with the universal 
family. The exodus is concluded not in the ripe fields of California nor in 
Ma’s longed-for white cottage of middle class America; those peculiarly 
American Edenic fantasies are as wasted and impotent as the cement 
and steel structures over which Bigger gazes at the end ofhis life. Rather, 
reunion occurs in the willingness of Ma to acknowledge and Rose of 
Sharon to nurse a starving, unknown man. These people have arrived at 
a new place, different from the one for which they started; they have 
found selfhood in laying down life for another. 

Because Bigger Thomas has few sustaining relationships with the 
outer world, he can only create an inner world which is distorted. Though 
cut off from the dominant culture, he draws his heroes (the President of 
the United States and J. P. Morgan) from it, tantalized by the wealthy, 
powerful giants of the culture who fly airplanes, manage businesses, and 
run the Pentagon. He learns his ethics implicitly from the culture. His 
alienation from the prevailing culture results not simplistically from his 
displacement from the rural South to the urban North,” but from 
adopting the values that inevitably destroy human community in fields 
or tenements and in the marketplace. His inner world in many respects 
mirrors his confusing impressions of the outer world. His desire to “save” 
Mary when he returns her home after her rendezvous with Jan is the 
inverse side of not wanting to be caught himself. His hostile rejection of 
Mary’s naive communism is rooted in his fundamental need to be related 
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to a larger community (black or white), a need that neither Bigger nor a 
racist culture understands. Bigger’s violence is met by threats of mob 
violence, which seem somehow acceptable and defensible because they 
impersonally defend an existing social system. In a world that offers few 
avenues to relationship, in which the self and the group are unconnected, 
Wright asserts that there can only be two responses: violence or impo- 
tence. Bigger chooses violence and becomes a representative man in a 
mad world. 


Here, then, is the native Son who would make the blind (Mrs. Dalton) 
to see, the lame (Gus) to walk again, who would purify and cleanse the 
wicked and ignorant (Bessie), and who would lead the little children 
(Buddy). Yet Mrs. Dalton clings to her blindness, physical and spiritual; 
Gus is kicked to the floor of the poolroom; the cures Bigger brings Bessie 
are corruption and death; and at one point he even considers murdering 
Buddy for fear of betrayal. It is all backward, because Bigger as Jesus 
is backward. He, too, has his last supper, of bread, but he eats alone. He 
has not one Judas, but many. All of his disciples would readily betray 
him.” 


Bigger’s violent acts do give him a sense of importance, even of 
creativity, and he possesses a vague desire for self-knowledge while Max 
listens as a father confessor or interpreter. Max’s eloquence in court in 
discussing Bigger’s murders as acts of creation confirms what Bigger 
sensed dimly all along about the culture: the individual must assert itself 
over the group; when that possibility is denied or thwarted along a 
constructive path, violence becomes the means of assertion. Herein 
Bigger becomes the scapegoat god of his own disturbed, alienated 
creation. Max tries to intervene between Bigger and the society, almost 
as much to save Bigger from himself (and society from future Biggers) as 
from the death chamber. Max’s environmentalist view of crime looms as 
potential means through which isolated selves can find relationship in 
the society. But Max fails in the end to bring about integration because 
of his own and the society's commitment to the cultural values of 
personality and security, both of which are principally individualistic 
rather than communal. In pleading for Bigger’s life, Max seeks Bigger’s 
assimilation into the culture; he does not challenge the essential nature 
of that culture. He argues for Bigger’s life to preserve the safety and 
might of the society. Thus it appears that the integration Max seeks still 
rests on self-assertion and self-preservation rather than on sacrifice that 
makes possible some sense of universal community. Max’s Marxism is 
compromised and perverted by his commitment to individual liberty, 
which ultimately isolates the person from the group, thereby paradoxi- 
cally confusing and justifying the exercise of personal force as collective 
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will by the most powerful individuals. Bigger’s enigmatic “faint, wry, 
bitter smile” as Max leaves him in silence for the last time echoes through 
the inevitable gulf that separates human beings in a society posited on 
self-realization and individualism. “Grop[ing] for his hat like a blind 
man,” Max cannot look at his own creation—a man who awaits death 
convinced that “What I killed for must’ve been good.” Having accepted 
his personal responsibility for his crimes and having no avenue or 
spokesman who can adequately interpret the social meaning of his 
actions, Bigger does become a man. But his manhood is forged in asystem 
that makes all people cower before the power of money and give 
allegiance to structures shaped by white male supremacy. Wright’s 
message may be that in a culture that isolates individuals from one 
another and consequently from themselves through race or gender, the 
tragedy is both personal and cosmic. 

Coming only a year apart, why did The Grapes of Wrath initially 
generate greater outrage than the more grossly violent Native Son? Were 
their descriptions and conclusions equally threatening? The Grapes of 
Wrath appeared to offer a reweaving of the major threads of Christian 
American democratic philosophy. In reality, however, Steinbeck made 
the philosophies and Christian teachings palpable; he reinterpreted and 
applied them to a social condition and suggested that through coopera- 
tive actions, outside the mainstream competitive economic system, in 
spite of the legal or penal systems, two or two thousand could conceivably 
defy the existing principalities and powers. If it could happen to the 
Joads, it might happen to others who extended their personal and 
familial identities, thereby threatening the monied and powerful. Here 
was an American dream turned on its head: the poor might lead the way 
not necessarily to material prosperity and political power, but to a 
transformation of the culture’s very values and spirit. Steinbeck did not 
propose revolution; he implied subversion, the turning from underneath, 
of the culture. 

Wright realized that he could not give Bigger an easy integration; 
racist society prohibited that. Thus; he flawed the communism,*° made 
Bigger accept his fate, and symbolically prevented Bigger from ulti- 
mately resolving the question of his identity in relation to the whole, 
except through hatred and separation. In so doing, Wright eased the 
American fears of communism on the surface, revealed how human quest 
for identity in a racist society propels that quest into separatist, individu- 
alistic directions, spurred interest in black national identity, and called 
forth the voices of other black writers. Despite his strong desire to find 
a means of integration, Wright projected the modern hero who is noble 
not because he moves toward integration and reunion, but because he 
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endures alienation.*! Paradoxically, Wright’s impressions of racist soci- 
ety perhaps justified our fears and reinforced our self protections. His 
presentation permitted us to pursue our private goals with less guilt and 
without regard for cooperation or the need to sustain diversity economi- 
cally and politically. We put off, perhaps for an end time, confronting his 
implication that we live in an inverted creation worshiping our isolated 
selves as gods. 

Halfacentury later, we carry Wright’s judgments within us, because 
Steinbeck’s conclusions about the communal seemed too religiously 
orthodox, too inconsistent with the economic and political realities of the 
nation, and, therefore, too naive and simplistic. Furthermore, we largely 
failed to read Native Son with our inner eyes, “those eyes with which [we] 
look through [our] physical eyes upon reality.”*? The failure of our eyes 
to see beneath surface led us to interpret Bigger principally as a social 
representative of the angry, disenfranchised African American in racist 
society and either to sympathize with the rage, further deepening 
Bigger’s invisibility as a victim, or to be shocked and confused by it. Even 
those who saw Bigger struggle as an individual human being to accept 
the dimensions of his acts generally failed to find in his death the implicit 
judgment of the history and politics that produced him. The question 
remains: Is Bigger’s death an atonement that contributes to conversion 
of hearts and minds, if not oppressive systems, or is it the inevitable 
bounty placed on the bodies and souls of individuals in political and 
economic structures that undermine communal values? 

As these two novels deconstructed our unifying myth linking indi- 
vidualism and prosperity to Christian belief, they also launched Ameri- 
can fiction into a labyrinthian exploration of violence, alienation, and 
decadence. Our suspicion of Steinbeck’s radical reconciliation among the 
poor and our easier acceptance of Wright’s isolated hero have left us still 
ambivalent about integrating myths and symbols while fascinated with 
and committed to the prevailing cultural ambitions for independence, 
dominance, and security through the acquisition of material wealth and 
the exercise of military power. 

Steinbeck offered us exodus from corruption through radical com- 
mitments and sacrifice. Wright offered us judgments of racism that were 
prophetic. Together in 1939 and 1940 they enlarged economic and racial 
grievances to national and cultural dilemmas. Today their metaphors 
bear reconsideration for what they can show us about the contradictions 
of history and cultural values imprinted on current struggles to tolerate 
differences between individuals, races, and ethnic groups not only in the 
United States but also around the world. Examining Steinbeck’s and 
Wright’s interpretations of United States economic and social-political 
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values now from a global perspective, we may not be surprised that we 
have witnessed, since the publication of these books, a phenomenal 
proliferation of nuclear weapons despite horrifying human holocausts in 
Europe and Japan; that human rights have been violated in all regions 
of the world; that covering up arms exchanges for hostages and waging 
a spectacular technological war in the Persian Gulf (with more than 
50,000 invisible, disembodied Iraqi civilian casualties) have not simply 
been tolerated but applauded as patriotic acts; and that 950 million 
people are chronically malnourished today. Lacking a sense of the 
communal, disregarding diversities, and refusing integrative myths, we 
human beings project our own worst distortions onto the stranger and 
the dispossessed; they become the incarnations of our archetypal fears 
from which we flee. 

Implications of the metaphors through which contradictory cultural 
myths—the myths of communalism and individualism—are exposed in 
The Grapes of Wrath and Native Son hauntingly remain yet to be 
understood. Together, these works suggest that values which freeze 
people forever into isolated “I’s and cut them off forever from the “we” 
turn everyone into victims. In exploiting others or in bearing exploita- 


tions and oppression, all become victims—native sons and daughters— 
who are sacrificed for political power and economic profit. These protest 
novels are not mere period pieces; they speak prophetic judgment about 
the inevitable consequences of rejecting the human freedom to choose 
radical reconciliations which redistribute power and wealth and which 
protect human dignity through persistent and resilient respect for 
diversities of race, ethnicity, and gender. 
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There always has been a great deal of rhetoric praising the successes 
of American agriculture. Few people talk much about its failures. Indeed, 
to suggest that there has been a negative side to the “production miracle” 
of the last 40 years constitutes, for many people, little more than social 
embarrassment. Nevertheless, the purpose of this essay is to explore the 
reality behind the rhetoric. If agricultural production has reached all- 
time highs, why are agricultural communities experiencing all-time 
lows? It is a simple question, yet one that is rarely asked. And it might 
be followed by a few more: Why are rural schools and hospitals closing 
at rapid rates? Why is rural poverty increasing? Why do 1990 Census 
figures once again show declines in the population of the nations 
countryside? 

When it happens that questions such as these are asked, the range 
of possible responses is narrow. Typically, answers fall into one of three 
categories. The first contends that rural America has been in a state of 
decline since our nation’s founding. Note that this argument makes no 
attempt to locate causality—its persuasiveness lies in the notion that 
things have always been this way. This is a shallow argument, because 
it in no way indicates inevitability in agricultural conditions, nor does it 
suggest that such circumstances are just or desirable. 

A second response is that rural decline is the unfortunate price of 
“progress.” Again, there is no attempt to assign causality for this decline. 
According to this argument, rural dwellers, seemingly, are casualties in 
a march of progress that benefits some larger segment of society. The 
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similarities between this argument and the one used by Stalin to 
legitimize the collectivization of Russian farms is startling. Even more 
disturbing, it is highly reminiscent of the old “necessary evil” arguments 
advanced by some antebellum Southerners. 

The last plausible response to the question of rural decline invokes 
the grim realities of participation in the international agriculture mar- 
ket. To compete with wheat harvests in Argentina, or soybeans in Brazil, 
the argument states, American agriculture requires a streamlined, 
efficient production system that has no place for small, diversified farm 
operations. This is the most pernicious response of all, because it 
frequently is wrapped in the cloak of the “science” of farm economics. Yet 
simple questions remain regarding these complex economic realities. 
For instance, why is it necessary to participate in an international 
economy? Who benefits from this participation? Why are economists 
ignored who contend that greater advantage is gained from participation 
in small local economies.' 

This essay will advance the argument that the only common denomi- 
nator to all aspects of rural decline—social, demographic, institutional, 
or environmental—is the pervasive growth of agribusiness and 
agribusiness profits. Further, whether we in rural America recognize it 
or not, the agribusiness agenda actively restricts the possibility of a 
vibrant rural America. 


Democracy in the Countryside: 
A Historical Perspective 


The circumstances that have contributed to the decline in the 
American countryside are justified on the basis of compelling complexi- 
ties in free market economics. Whatever these complexities are—and 
this is difficult to establish because they rarely are spelled out—they 
make rural decline inevitable and, by some accounts, desirable. Issues of 
ethics, justice, or simply good judgment are buried beneath production 
statistics. To bring these issues to light, it is helpful to examine a tension 
that long has existed between those who farm for a living and those who 
do not. 

The first example takes us back to 18th century England. At that 
time, Britain was expanding her empire largely through her ability to 
monopolize the production and sale of woolen cloth. Water-powered 
spinning “jennies” and “mules” replaced human-powered spinning wheels. 
As the ability to produce the cloth increased, demand for the raw product 
grew as well. There were predictable efforts taken to step up production. 
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Investors sought to buy up common grazing lands and the small patches 
of various freeholders to enclose large pastures for sheep and their 
valuable wool. At first, every freeholder involved in a proposed enclosure 
had to agree to the sale or it could not take place. As Parliament became 
more and more answerable to non-landed interests, however, this 
requirement was revised so that after the 1750s only the permission of 
fourth-fifths of those involved was required. As mechanization in 
England’s textile factories stepped up production even more, this figure 
was reduced further, revealing an inherent tension between processes 
that are democratic and those that simply speed “progress.” 

A second example consists in the circumstances surrounding the 
construction of dams on the rivers and streams of 18th century New 
England. Rocky, hilly soil meant agricultural production in New En- 
gland was destined to be tenuous at best. Free access to the Atlantic 
salmon, shad, and other anadromous fish that spawned annually in the 
upper reaches of area rivers ensured a significant source of protein in the 
diet of local farmers, as well as a barter and exchange staple in local 
economies. As capitalists moved in to tap water power in these areas, 
they constructed dams that not only obstructed the free passage of fish, 
but also caused flooding problems for low-lying farms. Although farmers 
fought the construction of these dams with petitions and lawsuits—and 
on at least two occasions, with hammers and axes—the desires of blast 
furnace owners and, later, cotton millers, took precedence in legislation 
governing water and property rights. Recognizing the inequity of these 
developments, Henry David Thoreau wrote in 1839, “Who knows what 
may avail a crow bar against that...dam.” 

These examples illustrate that while it is true enough to suggest that 
rural depopulation is a trend that predates creation of the United States, 
this, in and of itself, does not make it right, just, ethical, or desirable. The 
demise of feudalism and the shift of power relations from a landed 
aristocracy to nonlanded banking, insurance, shipping, and industrial 
interests meant that the rights of farmers and rural residents histori- 
cally have been neglected at best, and more often abused. Indeed, with 
the exception of Immanuel Kant and a few other German philosophers, 
the plight of farmers and peasants is conspicuously absent from the 
liberal thought upon which America was built.’ 

Faith in progress replaced faith in tradition. The “tree of liberty,” 
said Jefferson, “needs to be sprinkled every so often with the blood of 
patriots.” He believed that a revolution every 50 years or so would be good 
for the nation. Jefferson was willing to risk chaos and social upheaval 
because of his belief in the notion that progress in humanity was 
inevitable. But Jefferson yearned for a nation of small freeholders. “Let 
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our workshops remain in Europe, the mobs of great cities add just so 
much to the health of the nation as sores do for the human body.” It is a 
paradox, of course, that a man who wrote eloquently about human 
equality should own slaves. Yet itis equally paradoxical that aman could 
put such faith in progress and continue to dream of a nation of yeoman 
farmers. Progress has never been kind to the countryside. 

Despite government attempts to fairly promote the nation of 
Jefferson’s dreams, those who professed an allegiance to progress consis- 
tently found ways to undermine these efforts to the advantage of 
speculators and large-scale interests. Railroads, for instance, histori- 
cally received preferential treatment. Between 1850 and 1871, rail com- 
panies were granted 130 million acres of federal land—the equivalent of 
all the New England states combined with Pennsylvania and New York.‘ 
In addition, state governments granted rail companies an additional 49 
million acres. 

While on paper the rights of squatters on these lands were protected, 
railroad interests held all the cards. Settlers who lived on railroad lands 
were forced to buy their land according to the railroad’s terms or they had 
no recourse but to find nonrailroad land to buy. In some cases, this would 
take settlers 40 to 60 miles from rail shipping points. Under such circum- 
stances, railroads were free to exact draconian terms. 

Again, the purpose of this discussion is to expose the pattern set in 
motion by the political ascendancy of 18th century liberal thought. It is 
evident that as business spokespersons talked of equality, freedom, and 
laissez-faire economics, they felt these terms were more applicable to 
some than to others. To overcome the dissonance between their rhetoric 
in Parliament or Congress and their economic encroachment in the 
countryside, they cloaked their arguments behind the thin veil of 
“progress.” 


Democracy in the Countryside: 
A Contemporary Perspective 


At our nation’s founding, about nine persons in ten were engaged in 
farming. It is important to note, however, that almost half of these were 
either slaves, indentured servants, or tenant laborers. Even at the 
outset, it seems, we were a long way from Jefferson’s dream. By 1920, 
about one in three Americans was engaged in farming. Today the 
number is less than one in 30, meaning that since 1920 more than 50 
million Americans have left farming.’ About eight million left in the 
decade between 1960 and 1970, a figure that represents approximately 
three million more than the number of remaining farmers today. 
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Although this trend abated briefly in the 1970s, demographers who 
bravely spoke of a “rural renaissance” now are forced to admit that this 
label was premature. Although rural outmigration in the 1980s did not 
reach 1960s proportions, this latest wave has taken aterrible toll on rural 
communities. 

Contrary to popular perception, rural poverty rates in this country 
far exceed those in metropolitan areas.® The rural unemployment rate in 
1988 was 6.9 percent compared to 5.1 percent in urban areas. Thousands 
of rural hospitals closed during the 1980s, greatly hindering rural 
citizens’ access to health care. In addition, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission reported that between 1982 and 1986, 4,514 rural commu- 
nities lost bus service, pushing many small communities further into 
isolation. 

This increasing isolation extends beyond mere geography. Research- 
ers at the University of Minnesota conducted a study chronicling the 
information loss occurring in rural Minnesota. Major metropolitan 
newspapers have cut back drastically delivery to rural areas because 
advertisers have little incentive to support circulation of newspapers to 
people who are not likely to be their customers. In 1965, 25 percent of 
Minnesota’s rural households received the Minneapolis Star or Tribune. 
Today, the figures are less than 10 percent.’ 

And there is little need to describe the plight of rural schools grap- 
pling with the rural decline of the 1980s. As even inadequate funding 
became scarce, school officials predictably reacted with the exploration 
of pairing, sharing, and consolidation options. 

These are the realities rural America faces. They paint a rather dim 
portrait. And, of course, one person’s despair is another person’s oppor- 
tunity. The only rural employment figures to increase in recent years are 
those involving nonfarm employment of rural women. The 1980 Census 
reported that more than 50 percent of all farm women worked outside the 
home, a figure that has more than doubled since 1960. Most of these jobs 
are the result of capital interests who looked to rural communities as 
good locations for small assembly or light manufacturing plants, where 
they might obtain the nonunionized, low-skilled, low-paying labor of 
farm women. 

Rural “development” efforts often are considered successful when 
such plants are established. But the success of one rural community in 
this regard means the failure of another just down the road or across the 
county line. As rural communities compete to attract potential employ- 
ers, suspicions and animosities between local communities grow. In- 
stead of cooperating to meet problems, communities often are encour- 
aged by economists and sociologists to seek novel situations or capitalize 
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on unique community amenities so that they, at least, will be a survivor 
rather than a casualty of rural America’s decline. 

The problem with this prescription, first and foremost, is that it 
inherently accepts winners and losers in the race for rural development. 
In addition, however, it does nothing to address the mechanisms that 
have perpetuated rural America’s decline almost since the nation’s 
inception. How much time will a successful development effort buy? Does 
it mean that a rural community will keep a doctor, dentist, and school for 
another five years? Ten? Twenty? 

Rural America, at present, is little more than a colony to be exploited 
by capitalist interests. This is obvious with respect to the low-skill, low- 
paying work that frequently shows up to take advantage of depressed 
agricultural conditions. But it is even more evident in that American 
institution called “agribusiness.” Agribusiness entails, generally, farm 
input industries that provide services and machinery, large-scale incor- 
porated farm operations, and food-processing and marketing firms. A 
few large corporations control most farm inputs. The Tenneco corpora- 
tion is a good example. It is California’s third largest land owner; it is the 
nation’s largest marketer of fruits and vegetables; it controls J.1. Case 
farm implements, which in turn controls International Harvester imple- 
ments. Tenneco also controls subsidiary packaging and retail grocery in- 
terests.*® 

In order for farm input firms (machinery, fertilizer, pesticides, seeds, 
and feeds) like Tenneco to maximize profits, they must maximize the sale 
of their products. Small, diversified farm operations maintain soil 
fertility through crop rotation, manuring, and pasturing, thereby reduc- 
ing drastically the size and amount of machinery needed as well as the 
amount of fertilizers, herbicides, and pesticides required to maximize 
yields. Of course, these circumstances are antithetical to the profit mo- 
tives of agribusiness. Large-scale operations are clearly the way for agri- 
business to maximize profits. 

True to the historical legacy described in the first section of this 
essay, the interests of scientific and technological “progress” have obvi- 
ated questions of ethics or justice. Government programs designed to aid 
farmers have disproportionately distributed farm income according to 
the control and ownership of productive land. As an example, in 1972, 
$4.2 billion in federal subsidies were distributed by various farm pro- 
grams. The average payment to small farmers (those whose annual sales 
totaled between $10,000 an $39,000) was $1,220. The average payment 
to large-scale farmers (those with annual sales totaling more than 
$200,000) was $6,646.° This pattern has consistently been repeated. The 
result has been that the largest operators most easily weathered the 
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farm crisis of the 1980s. A countryside composed of large operators, of 
course, maximizes agribusiness profits and diminishes rural communi- 
ties. 

In 1981, farmers applied about 40 million tons of chemical fertilizers 
purchased from agribusiness—approximately 330 pounds for every 
American man, woman, and child." The irony of such a staggering sta- 
tistic is that American agriculture is plagued by overproduction. Yet 
through seductive advertising on television and in farm periodicals, 
farmers are told that increasing productivity is the only answer to their 
problems. While this inflates the profits of agribusinesses, it does little 
to increase farmer income, especially over the long term. More than this, 
it drives smaller farmers off the land, closes shops and businesses in 
small towns, and forces children to endure longer and longer bus rides 
to school. 

Although research dollars continue to support chemical and techno- 
logical production experiments disproportionately, some inroads have 
been made by advocates of sustainable agriculture. As late as 1982, 
however, the U.S. Department of Agriculture reported that of its $430 
million research budget, less than $1 million was devoted to studies of 
organic farming." Colleges of agriculture, created to be of service to fam- 
ily farmers, now are driven by research and development money granted 
by agribusiness interests. The farmer is increasingly isolated. And there 
are new dangers. Although farming always has been riddled with poten- 
tial health hazards, these have escalated as a result of the farmers’ 
proximity to toxic chemicals through inhalation or direct contact. 

As we learn more about the fragile interconnectedness of our envi- 
ronment, agribusiness chemicals and machines continue to increase soil 
erosion rates, pollute groundwater, and increase the anxiety of the 
American people about consuming chemical-laden meats, fruits, and 
vegetables. This devastation can hardly be said to exemplify progress. 
On economic, social, and environmental levels, the “progress” of 
agribusiness is correlated directly to the depletion of the countryside. 


Rural Education and Agribusiness 


There is little need to chart the connection between rural depopula- 
tion and the disappearance of schools, hospitals, transportation, and 
information services. Rural educators need to ask serious questions 
about the connection between agribusiness and rural depopulation. We 
need to examine fundamental questions of equity and justice from the 
mountain of production statistics churned out to support the myth of 
progress. 
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The County Life Commission created by President Theodore Roosevelt 
in 1908 suggested that rural schools needed to work to improve the 
desirability of rural living. They had various suggestions for that end, 
including limited rural consolidation efforts. Their curricular and in- 
structional suggestions were intended to rid country schools of the legacy 
of recitation pedagogy governed by the switch. Nature study and agricul- 
tural “science” were to be integrated into the curriculum; field trips, 
gardening, and orcharding were promoted to make instruction child- 
centered and active. For a variety of reasons, not the least of which was 
the fact that most of the commission members were urban dwellers, 
historians have not been kind to the Country Life movement.'” 

Yet there is something consistent and compelling in the idea that a 
rural school curriculum ought to promote pride in rural living. I would 
not suggest that rural schools today adopt turn-of-the-century Country 
Life prescriptions. However, rural schools ought to have rural curricula. 
For too long, schools have accepted the rather dubious duty of preparing 
students for the larger urban world outside the rural community. In this 
subtle way, rural schools have condoned dispossession and decline by 
educating youth to leave their communities behind. 

Of course, extenuating circumstances lie beyond the control of local 
schools. First, textbooks are written to appeal to the widest possible aud- 
ience. Rural America does not count for much under those terms. Second, 
college entry increasingly is tied to performance on standardized tests, 
meaning that rural students have to be exposed to the tested knowledge 
domains; that is to say, rural students must be taught what urban and 
suburban students learn or risk being left behind in the competitive race 
for college admission. Even more odiously, plans now are underway in 
various states to tie funding to test results. Never have circumstances 
been more conducive to “urbanizing” rural schools than those that sur- 
round the contemporary testing movement. 

Rural schools need to battle increased emphasis on testing at every 
opportunity. As well, they need to reclaim the school curriculum. Again, 
we are not suggesting a renewed emphasis on nature study or vocational 
agriculture, but a wholistic approach to centering the curriculum around 
the circumstances that affect rural lives. Literature classes, at all levels, 
might include stories with rural settings and rural dilemmas that could 
be sorted out, analyzed, and discussed by rural students. Thomas Wolfe’s 
Look Homeward, Angel, or Hamlin Garland’s Rose of Dutcher’s Cooley 
would be excellent examples of rural characters who face the decision of 
whether or not to leave the rural community for urban life. Although 
much rural literature is not popular by “national” standards, it neverthe- 
less remains well-suited for the rural school. 
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Demographic studies of local neighborhoods would make superb 
lessons for mathematics classes. Correlating peaks of outmigration to 
historical events would be an ideal way to tie mathematics to social 
studies, a combination that rarely works together. Debates over the 
ethics of agribusiness or other capital ventures in the local area would 
empower students with the notion that they deserve and can demand 
equitable and just treatment from the forces shaping their lives. Analyz- 
ing television and periodical advertisements of agribusiness would be 
another fruitful activity for social studies or language arts classes. When 
Dow Chemical Company says on television that “they want to keep the 
farm in the family for a few more generations,” are they not misrepre- 
senting the results of the use of their products? The increase in the use 
of farm chemicals, in fact, has expedited the loss of family farms. At what 
point does the seductive imagery of such advertisements obscure what 
is ethically acceptable in this country? 

The rural science class ought to be intimately concerned with the 
environment. Here experiments testing groundwater samples, erosion 
rates, and other relevant data would be directly related to the lives of the 
students. The science class would be an excellent place to explore the 
possibilities of sustainable agriculture that truly would protect the 
health of the rural environment for future generations. 

Rural students ought to be exposed to rural advocacy organizations 
and encouraged to join and become active members. Most of these 
groups, such as Groundswell, the American Country Life Association, 
Prairiefire, or the Center for Rural Affairs, are interested in questions of 
ethics and justice. Because rural dwellers have become powerless politi- 
cally, because they produce or live in close proximity to the commodities 
required by business interests, and because they have become a target 
for the maximization of agribusiness profits, they have not been treated 
ethically or justly. And America remains blind to this injustice because 
of an uncritical allegiance to progress.” 


Conclusion 


Several objections to the suggestions raised in this essay can be 
predicted. Perhaps it is appropriate to address them straightaway. The 
most obvious is likely to concern the emphasis on agriculture. “Not all 
rural communities are based on farming,” some will no doubt be quick to 
point out. But this seems to be a distinction of little or no use because it 
has the effect of dividing people who otherwise might be brought 
together. That is, by the terms of this argument, the rural dimension of 
people’s lives is subordinated to how they happen to make a living. Yet 
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fishing villages certainly are just as diminished by the trend toward 
large-scale operations as farming villages. The residents of mining and 
lumber towns, too, have a right to know what the company will do for the 
community once the raw resources have been depleted. Whether the 
resources are minerals, timber, soil, or fish, the dynamics of exploitation 
have long been repeated in the lives of rural residents. 

Asecond objection probably will spring up on political grounds. Some 
likely will reason that the suggestions of this essay are in reality a case 
in support of one or other of the two major political parties. The reality, 
however, is that the decline in rural life began under the ascendancy of 
liberal thought in America, the political tradition that gave birth to both 
the Republican and Democratic parties. The class of business interests 
that garnered political power has long held the same ability to extract 
wealth from the countryside that feudal nobles and lords held in cen- 
turies past. But the Enlightenment generation had the added burden of 
reconciling this exploitation with the rhetoric of justice, equality, and 
fairness they used with great fervor to win their political voice. Although, 
like all issues related to curriculum, the suggestions made in this essay 
are fundamentally political, they are not about politics. Rather, they are 
concerned with educating youth to be capable of pressuring leaders in 
both political parties to live up to the rhetoric on which this country was 
founded. 

A third question might relate to adverse parental reaction to such 
issues as those addressed in this essay: “What if parents complain about 
their children being encouraged to join Groundswell?” Admittedly, this 
is troublesome. Though most have not, some families have won on 
agribusiness terms. Victorious in a hard battle, large-scale operators are 
not likely to listen to anyone who suggests that it has not been won fairly. 
Our response to this problem, however, is simply to suggest that lessons 
such as those discussed here would profit doubly from the presence of 
divided opinion. Such a circumstance would intensify inquiry and 
further motivate students. 

Rural life experienced staggering decline in the 1980s. Educational 
leaders need to take action that goes beyond the search for business 
partnerships or the recruitment of employers. We need to educate rural 
youth who will exercise their right to a voice in the decisions and 
circumstances that affect their lives. In this respect, at least, rural educa- 
tion in the 1990s needs to be distinctively rural. Rural communities, and 
rural people generally, need not be casualties on a dubious path toward 
progress. 
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Introduction 


Today, many classroom teachers, as well as those who prepare them, 
believe that teachers’ professional autonomy has been largely eroded by 
bureaucratic regulations and technocratic control. The history of this 
erosion has been written by scholars like Raymond E. Callahan, David 
B. Tyack, Arthur G. Wirth, and Arthur Wise’ to mention but a few of the 
more prominent historians of education who have documented and 
discussed the bureaucratic and technocratic causes of the decline in 
teacher autonomy. Others like, Michael Apple and Henry Giroux? have 
critiqued the consequences of this historical development from the 
perspective of critical theory. 

In our paper we will supplement these critiques with another critical 
examination that focuses on parallels between teachers’ loss of au- 
tonomy and the French post-modernist Michel Foucault’s depiction of 
power, technocratic control, and oppression. Our primary concern, 
however, is to point out something that is entirely missing, not only from 
Foucault’s critique, but many others’ as well. Specifically, we want to 
look at three related notions of love in the work of the French romantic 
and educational philosopher Jean-Jacques Rousseau. We hope that by 
vividly describing public schooling from a Foucaultian viewpoint, while 
critiquing Foucault from the perspective of Rousseau, we can contribute 
to self-awareness of educators. 
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Rousseau, Rationality, 
Freedom, and Compassion 


The modem age, an extension of the age of Enlightenment, places the 
greatest emphasis on the idea that it is possible to secure progress 
through reason. The question of “progress toward what” and meaning of 
the abstract noun “reason” remain at the center of conversation in 
modern liberal democracies. Closely related to this ideal is that of the 
completely autonomous individual detached from the influence of his- 
tory, cultural context, and other persons who rely solely on the natural 
light of reason to illuminate all aesthetic, moral, and cognitive judg- 
ments as well as willful action. Descartes’s cogito ergo sum was arrived 
at only after rejecting tradition as a source of knowledge and even 
confronting himself with an evil genius who had an infinite capacity to 
deceive him. Self-identity could, on this account, only be secured by 
individual, autonomous, and entirely interior rules of reason, and the 
same self was seen as the center of all rational choice and action. Bacon 
and Newton pursued a somewhat different course than Descartes, 
leading to a more empirical version of rationality that nonetheless 
expressed the same Enlightenment ideal concerning the nature of 
science. Meanwhile, Hobbes and Locke gave contrasting views of the 
relations of self and society and the constitution of the civil state out of 
the brute state of nature. Nonetheless, both assumed that the social 
contract was signed by completely autonomous rational agents. 

The first reaction to Enlightenment ideals of rationality, progress, 
and the autonomous self is found in the Romantic writings of Rousseau. 
His first “philosophical” work, titled A Discourse on the Arts and Sciences, 
was an entry in a contest sponsored by the Academy of Dijon on the 
subject, Whether the restoration of the sciences and the arts has had a 
purifying effect on morals.”* Years later, Rousseau reported in a letter 
that he read the advertisement while on the road from Paris to Vincennes 
to visit his friend Diderot in prison. Rousseau described the experience 
as a revelation. Diderot, along with d’Alambert, was the editor of the 
Encyclopaedia, the fullest expression of French Enlightenment thought. 
Rousseau’s response to the subject was strongly negative. He suggested 
that the enlightened cultivation of the arts and sciences had harmed 
humankind’s natural sentiments and passions for goodness, passions 
that Rousseau found to be more fundamental to a sense of self than the 
detached Cartesian cogito. Rousseau found no evidence of moral progress 
in the Enlightenment and much evidence of regress, for which he held 
corrupt social relations responsible. 
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In his book on education, Emile, Rousseau4 attempted to outline a 
developmental moral education according to nature, in which the natu- 
rally good sentiments and passions of conscience are not corrupted by 
distorted social relations. Rousseau’s philosophy of education concen- 
trates on developing the appropriate kinds of love and avoiding the 
inappropriate. To this end, Rousseau distinguishes three kinds of love. 
The first is amour-de-soi. N.J.H. Dent describes amour-de-soi as “a 
concern, a care, to look to, preserve, and foster one’s own personal well- 
being guided by a true and clear sense or idea of what oneself comprises 
and requires.” Dent identifies three types or levels of developing amour- 
de-soi that he associates with the first three books of Emile. They are 
Book One, amour-de-soi as the innate source of all other passions and 
initially concerned with one’s own physical well-being; Book Two, amour- 
de-soi as a “reflective” self-awareness and control of one’s own abilities, 
qualities, virtues and needs, desires and passions; and Book Three, 
amour-de-soi as a “sound self-estimating” self-awareness that assesses 
one’s abilities and qualities accurately and without wishing to establish 
dominance over or preferment to others.® Ideally, “sound self-estimat- 
ing” amour-de-soi is characteristic of one who is ready to take their 
appropriate place in society, leading when their powers and excellences 
are truly preeminent for some social task, and following when they are 
not. 

Amour-propre refers to a kind of love that arises when we engage in 
social interactions with others and therefore must compare ourselves to 
them. Dent defines amour-propre as “due care of, and claim for, our 
status and proper power as morally significant beings. It is this concern 
and claim for ourselves that may acquire humane, gentle, secondary 
elaborations, or may acquire malign and cruel secondary elaborations.”’ 
The human elaboration Dent calls “extended amour-propre.” The cruel 
elaboration he calls “inflamed amour-propre.” These two elaborations 
make up Rousseau’s second and third sense of love. 

Extended amour-propre emerges naturally from amour-de-soi and is 
hardly distinguishable from “sound self-estimating” amour-de-soi. 
Rousseau himself wrote: “The sole passion natural to man is amour-de- 
soi or amour-propre taken in an extended sense. This amour-propre in 
itself or relative to us is good and useful... It becomes good or bad only by 
the application made of it and the relations given to it.”* The full meaning 
of amour-propre is entirely contextual and relational. If we extend the 
same sense of self-worth and moral presence that we demand for 
ourselves to others, the result would be harmonious social relation, or so 
Rousseau thought. Rousseau in the Emile wrote: “Let us extend amour- 
propre to other beings. We shall transform it into a virtue, and there is 
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no man’s heart in which this virtue does not have its root.”® Extended 
amour-propre, guided. by reason, compares one’s individual natural 
virtue, e.g., strength, swiftness, intelligence, and refined sentiment 
before taking its appropriate place among others; it neither wishes to 
dominate or to be dominated. The ideal is one of cooperation, mutual aid, 
and compassion. Extended amour-propre comes very close to what we 
would call “the golden rule” of doing unto others as we would have them 
do unto us. 

Dent explains “inflamed amour-propre” clearly when he declares 
that “on this construal, amour-propre requires one’s procedence over 
others, and their inferiority, the mode of social obtaining between people 
filled with amour-propre will necessarily involve competition for master- 
ing and domination.”’® Ultimately, those filled with inflamed amour- 
propre require that they be regarded by others as more valuable than 
others regard themselves, and that, of course, is impossible. Dent 
observes that for Rousseau inflamed amour-propre is “the paramount 
source of individual and social perversion...”"! 

Rousseau’s goal in Emile as well as many other of his works was to 
avoid domination, or what we sometimes call the master/slave social 
relations characteristic of inflamed amour-propre. Thus, Rousseau wrote, 
“liberty consists less in doing just as you will than in not being submitted 
to the will of another; it further consists in not submitting the will of 
another to our own.””? Rousseau identified two especially unfortunate 
consequences of master/slave social relations. First, there was dehuman- 
ization. The desire for domination and control is obviously dehumanizing 
to those forced to yield to the demands of the mighty. Rousseau felt that 
the oppressed might internalize a dehumanized sense of self as lacking 
in moral worth, social significance, and social power. Moreover, Rousseau 
thought that the oppressors were also dehumanized, since they could not 
receive from dehumanized subjects the full human recognition of moral 
worth that he believed all humanity sought. Second, there was self- 
alienation. Slaves are obviously self-alienated, insofar as they must obey 
the will of others. Less obvious was the self-alienation of the oppressor. 
In Emile, Rousseau wrote: 


Even domination is servile when it is connected with opinion, for you 
depend on the prejudices of these you govern by prejudices. To lead 
them as you please, you must conduct yourself as they please. They 
have only tochange their way of thinking, and you must perforce change 
your way of acting.’® 


One only needs to think of the politicians nervously reacting to the latest 
opinion poll to grasp Rousseau’s point here. That classroom teachers are 
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the dehumanized and self-alienated slaves in what might be called a 
bureaucratic and technocratic master/slave dialectic is one way of read- 
ing familiar educational historians and social critiques cited earlier. 

Many of the books written by Rousseau deal with manipulation, 
control, and freedom in human relationships. In his novel The New 
Heloise“ it is the power relationships between the genders that are of 
concern, while in Emile it is the relationship between student and teach- 
er. In the Social Contract it is human relations under the rule of law that 
become the topic. In all cases, the ideal of freedom for Rousseau is the 
maximum developmental realization of one’s own unique individual 
potential. That is the goal. For him, though, such self realization could 
only be achieved in our relations to natural things, persons, and the state. 
Constraint and control were, for Rousseau, absolutely necessary to the 
achievement of personal freedom; i.e., the maximal realization of our 
unique individual potential. Rousseau is rightly known as a philosopher 
of paradox, and one of his most important paradoxes is that freedom can 
only be realized in contexts that constrain each of us to actualize our 
freedom through collective action. Freedom is not a merely formal 
concept; it requires historical place and context. In recent decades, few 
have attempted to describe manipulation, constraint, and freedom in 
their historical place and context more thoroughly than the French post- 
modernist Foucault. 


Foucault and the Technology of Power 


Dent has suggested that Rousseau was among the first to connect 
political power to the psychological and moral development of the self 
and our own self-awareness.'* More recently, Foucault has also con- 
nected the political to the psychological, although in a different manner 
that leads to a new “post-modem” challenge to the Enlightenment ideals 
of autonomy, rationality, and progress. Foucault places great emphasis 
upon the historical, social, and linguistic construction of the rational self. 
He finds no essential humanity, no essential self, no cosmic rationality, 
and certainly no Hegelian cosmic purposes operating in society or 
history. He “decentered” the self by displacing subjectivity into webs of 
shared linguistic and social practices and their histories. By his own 
admission, he was influenced by Nietzche, especially the latter’s On the 
Genealogy of Morals, and the idea of the will to power, especially the will 
to power as knowledge. In his own genealogies, Foucault seeks to call into 
question the supposed rationality of modernity by rendering it discon- 
tinuous with the past. He shows how past practices were perfectly 
“rational” in their socio-historical context and no more, or less, effective 
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than present social practices in their contemporary settings. In many of 
his genealogies, Foucault focuses on a critique of the modern instrumen- 
talist “technology of power” and coercion in social control, and more 
generally, in the relation between rational knowledge (e.g., science) and 
power. He seems oftentimes to have read Bacon’s bromide “knowledge is 
power” backwards, thereby exposing the dark side of Enlightenment. His 
goal is self-awareness through an understanding of the social and 
linguistic practices, including the “technology of power,” that determine 
our completely contingent identity as well as the identity of rational 
discourse and the idea of progress itself. Finally, Foucault’s work tends 
to reflect on the literature of transgression. We will look closely only at 
part three of his Discipline and Punish. We have been struck by how 
accurately Foucault’s description of the “technology of power” fits public 
schooling in the Western democracies, and especially in North America. 
By vividly describing public schooling from a Foucaultian perspective, 
we can validate his viewpoint. 

Part three of Discipline and Punish is made up of three chapters 
whose titles are descriptive of their content: (1) Docile bodies, (2) The 
means of correct training, and (3) Panopticism. The third title refers to 
a piece of architecture that expresses an idea that only needs to be seen 
to be understood. Foucault is more fascinated with the idea than the 
architecture. Education in the U.S. and most Western nations is an 
instance of all three ideas. We will briefly summarize the core content of 
part three of Discipline and Punish, concentrating on panopticism. The 
result is what Foucault called “technology of power.” 

The chapter on docile bodies begins with the drill of soldiers’ bodies. 
Foucault wrote: 


By the eighteenth century, the soldier has become something that can 
be made; out of a formless clay, in inapt body, the machine required can 
be constructed; posture is gradually corrected; a calculated constraint 
runs slowly through each part of the body, mastering it, making it 
pliable, ready at times, turning silently into the automatism; in short, 
one has “got rid of the peasant” and given him “the air of a soldier.” 


The goal was to do for the human body and the body politic what Newton 
had done for physical bodies. In the next paragraph, Foucault general- 
izes the idea of military drill and the capture of docile bodies. He declares: 


The classical age discovered the body as object and target of power. It 
is easy enough to find signs of the attention then paid to the body—to 
the body that is manipulated, shaped, trained, which obeys, responds, 
becomes skillful and increases its forms. The great book of Man-the- 
Machine was written simultaneously on two registers: the anatomico- 
metaphysical register, of which Descartes wrote the first pages and 
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which the physicians and philosophers continued, and the technico- 
political register, which was constituted by a whole set of regulations 
and by empirical and calculated methods relating to the army, the 
school and the hospital, for controlling or correcting the operations of 
the body. These two registers are quite distinct since it was a question, 
on the one hand, submission and use and, on the other, of functioning 
and explanation.... (p. 136) 


Our paper is concerned with the anatomical register of submission and 
use. More specifically, it is concerned with schools as an example of the 
technology of power. The paper is also about the work of Rousseau and 
his thoughts on freedom, constraint, and control. We will return to the 
ideas of Rousseau again in a short while. 

Foucault presents us with “a history of the utilitarian rationalization 
of detail in moral accountability and political control” (p. 139). The 
investment includes “enclosure,” e.g., barracks, prisons, or schools; 
“partitioning,” that is, each individual in their place; “functional sites,” 
e.g., prison cells or school classrooms built for controlled observation and 
movement; “rank,” the idea of hierarchical series with gaps of place and 
domination; “time-tables,” e.g., the class bell instituted at the turn of the 
20th century to teach immigrants to move in mass from place to place 
hour-to-hour. We believe that the “time on task” educational research 
that has been widely used in teacher performance evaluation and 
teacher accountability is part of “utilitarian rationalization of detail in 
[teacher] moral accountability,” as indeed is the whole obsession with 
accountability in American education. 

The means of correct training (chapter 2 of part 3) includes three 
instruments of disciplinary power. They are: “hierarchical observation, 
normalizing judgment and their combination in a procedure that is 
specific to it, examination” (p. 170). Hierarchical observation requires: “A 
central point that would be both the source of light illuminating every- 
thing, and a locus of convergence for everything that must be known: a 
perfect eye that nothing would escape and a centre towards which all 
gazes would be turned” (p. 173). The observational hierarchy is also a 
hierarchy expressing relations of power, control, and domination. In 
academia, for example, we give our life, or vita, toa department head who 
then gives up his life and that of those under him to the college dean who 
does likewise to the president who then submits the life of the entire 
academy to the view of public officials appointed by politicians who must 
align their lives to the latest opinion polls. The discipline circle is 
complete. Stop now and think about teachers, principals, central office 
personnel, the superintendent, local politicians, and voters. The inven- 
tion of centralized, hierarchical, continuous and functional surveillance, 
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the unblinking eye, is an important part of the development of a 
“technology of power.” 

Another important part of the technology of power is “normalizing 
judgment.” Normalizing judgment has five components. The first is that 
at “the heart of all disciplinary systems functions a small penal mecha- 
nism.” Second, all who do not conform are punishable. Third, the 
punishment should be essentially corrective. Fourth, the punishment is 
only one element of a double system of gratification and punishment. The 
idea here is that “all behaviour falls in the field between good and bad 
marks, good and bad points.” Moreover, it is possible to quantify this field 
and work out an arithmetical economy based on it. A penal accountancy, 
constantly brought up to date, makes it possible to obtain the punitive 
balance-sheet. The teacher may award gold stars or spankings, and the 
principal merit pay to teachers, or, punitively, “write-them-up.” Finally, 
normalizing judgement “marks the gaps, hierarchizes qualities, skills, 
and aptitudes” in order to punish and award privilege. As a disciplinary 
technique, normalizing judgement “measures in quantitative terms and 
hierarchizes in terms of value the abilities, the level, the ‘nature’ of 
individuals. It introduces, through this ‘value-giving’ measure the con- 
straint of a conformity that must be achieved. Lastly, it traces the limit 
that will define differences in relation to all other differences.... In short 
it normalizes” (p. 183). Normalizing requires that we “measure gaps” 
to determine differences, and that requires the third means of correct 
training, the examination. 

Foucault found that “the examination introduced a whole mecha- 
nism that linked to a certain type of the formation of knowledge a certain 
form of the exercise of power” (p. 187). This linkage was accomplished in 
three ways. First, “The examination transformed the economy of 
visibility into the exercise of power” (p. 187). Unlike in earlier 
centuries, Foucault finds that in modernity disciplinary power makes 
the ruler invisible and the ruled visible. In an earlier age, the political 
ceremony, the triumph, gave rise to display, to excess, to spectacle, and 
to explicit displays of power; the monarch before the assembled hosts. In 
“the age of the infinite examination,” subjects are compulsorily objecti- 
fied by the examination, ordered and ranked by their scores. Examples 
are the yearly testing of students in public schools, the SAT, minimum 
competency tests (MCT), GRE, and others. 

Second, Foucault notes that, “The examination also introduces 
individuality into the field of documentation” (p. 189). The exami- 
nation constitutes the individual as a describable, analyzable object 
within a comparative system of measurements that permit “the calcula- 
tion of gaps between individuals, their distribution in a given ‘popula- 
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tion 


(p. 190). Foucault describes it this way: 


The examination that places individuals in a field of surveillance also 
situates them in a network of writing; it engages them in a whole mass 
of documents that capture and fix them. The procedures of examination 
were accompanied at the same time by a system of intense registration 
and of documentary accumulation. A “power of writing” was constituted 
as an essential part in the mechanics of discipline. (p. 189) 


Personality inventories, work interest inventories, aptitude tests, job 
tests, and psychological tests are all part of the disciplinary power of 
writing that help put us in our social place. So, too, is the teacher’s 
permanent record. Finally, “The examination, surrounded by all its 
documentary techniques, makes each individual a ‘case” (p. 191). 
As acase, “the individual as he [sic] may be described, judged, measured, 
compared with others, in his very individuality; and it is also the 
individual who has to be trained, or corrected, classified, normalized, 
excluded, etc.” (p. 191). 
Foucault sums up the situation as follows: 


All the sciences, analyses or practices employing the root “psycho-” have 
their origin in this historical reversal of the procedures of individualiza- 
tion. The moment that saw the transition from historico-ritual mecha- 
nisms for the formation of individuality to the scientifico-disciplinary 
mechanisms, when the normal took over from the ancestral, and 
measurement from status, thus substituting for the individuality of the 
memorable man that of the calculable man, the moment when the 
sciences of man became possible is the moment when a new technology 
of power and a new political anatomy of the body were implemented. (p. 
193) 


It is interesting in this Foucaultian context to look at some of the 
statements of Thorndike, the founder of modern educational psychology. 
In The Sane Positivist, a biography of Thorndike, Geraldine Joncich 
begins a chapter with a passage from Thorndike’s Educational Psychol- 
ogy; it reads, “We conquer the facts of nature when we observe and 
experiment upon them. When we measure them we have made them our 
servants.”!® Thorndike’s commitment to measurement was almost meta- 
physical. Elsewhere he would write, “Whatever exists, exists in some 
amount. To measure it is simply to know its varying amounts.”’® In 
psychology, this meant mental measurement and intelligence testing. 
The human science of education means this much and more. 

Thorndike preferred to induce connectionist stimulus-response laws 
of human behavior from precise measures of human performance, a 
pattern already implicit in the “curves of progress” found in his famous 
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dissertation on animal intelligence: “It is...more scientific and more 
useful to think of human individuals as all measured upon the same 
series of scales.”*° In his Education, Thorndike attempts to explain this 
need to teachers. He says, “So scales to measure such educational forces 
as the teacher’s interest...and such products as knowledge...are much 
needed.””* Such statements set a research program that continues to 
dominate much of contemporary educational research. 

The third chapter of the third part of Discipline and Punish is titled 
Panopticism. The Panopticon is a piece of architecture proposed by the 
utilitarian philosopher Jeremy Bentham. Foucault describes the prin- 
ciple as follows: 


...at the periphery an annual building; at the centre, a tower; this tower 
is pierced with wide windows that open onto the inner side of the ring; 
the peripheric building is divided into cells, each of which extends the 
whole width of the building; they have two windows, on the inside 
corresponding to the windows of the tower; the other, one on the outside, 
allows the light to cross the cell from one end to the other. All that is 
needed, then, is to place a supervisor in a central tower and to shut up 
in each cell a madman, a patient, a condemned man, a worker or a 
schoolboy.... The panoptic mechanism arranges spatial unities that 
make it possible to see constantly and to recognize immediately.” 


In the Panopticon: “Each individual, in his place, is securely confined to 
a cell from which he is seen from the front by the supervisor... He is seen, 
but he does not see; he is the object of information, never the subject in 
communication. The arrangement of his room, opposite the central 
tower, imposes on him an axial visibility: but the divisions of the ring, 
those separated cells, imply a lateral invisibility. And this invisibility is 
a guarantee of order” (p. 200). Now, conjure up the image of the teacher 
confined to the classroom, lunch or bus duty, with no occasion for lateral 
communication with other classroom teachers, and under the supervi- 
sion of the central office and the intercom system. 

The Panopticon contains two important ideas. First, “the major 
effect of the Panopticon [is] to induce in the inmate a state of conscious- 
ness and permanent visibility that assures the automatic functioning of 
power... Bentham laid down the principle that power should be visible 
and unverifiable. Visible: the inmate [teacher or student] will constantly 
have before his eyes the tall outline of the central tower from which he 
or she is spied upon. Unverifiable: the inmate must never know whether 
he is being looked at any one moment; but he must be sure that he may 
always be so” (p 201). Furthermore, “the Panopticon automatizes and 
disindividualizes power.... Any individual, taken almost at random, can 
operate the machine.... Similarly, it does not matter what motive ani- 
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mates him.... The more numerous those anonymous and temporary ob- 
servers are, the greater the risk for the inmate of being surprised and the 
greater his anxious awareness of being observed” (p. 202). How many 
teachers are controlled by the public address system where school 
administrators can listen to their classes without the teachers’ know]l- 
edge or consent? Unlike earlier times, when society merely controlled the 
body by crude force, the modern world controls the mind. Once we 
internalize constant surveillance so that we monitor ourselves we affirm 
the final horror of self-enslavement. The Panopticon also permits a 
special and important activity. As Foucault points out, “the Panopticon 
was also a laboratory; it could be used as a machine to carry out exper- 
iments, to alter behavior, to train or correct individuals.... To try out 
pedagogical experiments.... The Panopticon is for experiments on men, 
and for analyzing with complete certainty the transformation that may 
be obtained from them” (pp. 203-204). In other words, it is an ideal venue 
for educational research on teachers and students. 

Foucault points out that “the Panopticon...must be understood as a 
generalizable model of functioning; a way of defining power relations in 
terms of the everyday life of men” (p. 205). Instead of simple confinement, 
“surveillance is based on a system of permanent registration,” and care- 
ful documentation. “In a disciplinary regime,” writes Foucault, “indi- 
viduation is ‘descending’: as power becomes more anonymous and more 
functional those on whom it is exercised tend to be more strongly indivi- 
dualized; it is exercised by surveillance rather than ceremonies, by 
observation rather than commemorative accounts, by comparative mea- 
sures that have the ‘norm’ as reference...” (p. 193). Bureaucratic record- 
keeping and technical devices of control make up the image of the modern 
administrator—the technocrat. Foucault finds that “the examination is 
at the centre of the procedures that constitute the individual as effect and 
object of power, as effect and object of knowledge. It is the examination 
which, by confining hierarchical surveillance and normalizing judg- 
ment, assures the great disciplinary functions of distribution and clas- 
sification, maximum extraction of forces and time, continuous genetic 
accumulation, optimum combination of aptitudes...and combinatory 
individuality” (p. 192). 


A Brief Foucaultian 
Genealogy of American Schooling 


How did American schools become an example of what Foucault 
describes? 
Early in the 20th century, technocratic modernism emphasizing 
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hierarchical observation emerged in the form of “scientific management” 
or “Taylorism,” named after Frederick Taylor, the author of the im- 
mensely influential The Principles of Scientific Measurement. Asits very 
title suggests, Taylor’s Principles was meant to do for the combined 
forces of machine production what Newton’s Principia had done for the 
forces that drove the machine of physical nature. Just as in physical 
nature, where there is one most efficient, most economical way for things 
to move bodies about, so, too, Taylor believed, there was “one best way 
of doing a job and this method could be determined only through the 
scientific study of that job by experts with proper implements...””* For 
Taylor, there was “one type of [administrators]...needed to plan ahead 
and an entirely different type [teachers] to execute the work.” An 
engineer, Taylor pursued his idea of scientific analysis through his 
famous time-motion studies. For the sake of analysis, work was atomized 
so that each individual was “confined to the performance of a single 
leading function,” the leading activities that constituted the human life 
of machine (or knowledge?) production. Human bodies in machine-like 
motion (Foucault’s “Man-the-machine”) are the ultimate in docile bodies. 
Now, think of a teacher delivering a truly teacher-proof curriculum. 
From these analyses, Taylor sought to scientifically identify the “one best 
way” to perform a task. 

It has been well documented that public education in the Western 
democracies is managed according to the dictates of Taylorist scientific 
management, expert systems analysis, and technocratic rationality.” 
Callahan, in Education and the Cult of Efficiency, documents the in- 
fluence of the Taylorist rationale on public education over the decades of 
the 1920s, 1930s and 1940s, including the application of economics and 
social efficiency. Applications included “selling the schools to the pub- 
lic’—this involved the “connection of advertising with the magic name 
science.””” “The educational service station,” invoking among other 
things, “a series of scientific studies which, it was claimed, proved that 
the classes of 40 or even 50 could be taught as well as classes of 25” (pp. 
232-240). Later, Callahan displayed an “even more impressive” formula 
from the 1950s refined from the already impressive scientific manage- 
ment formulas of the 1930s (p. 239). Callahan records “the descent into 
trivia” (p. 239). He tells us how efficiency thinking was applied to things 
from “thumbtacks” to “toilet paper” (pp. 240-243). Repeatedly, Callahan 
declares that the emphasis on the business and mechanical aspects of 
educational administration are still with us. 

Tyack and Hansot show that educational administrative leaders 
wholeheartedly accepted the new managerial models developed in 
business, along with what could, following Foucault, be called a “disci- 
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plinary technology.” These leaders sought recognition and legitimacy 
through accountability and expertise rather than through democratic 
participation in policy making. Educational leaders worked for private 
power, which they successfully garnered. This gave educational leaders 
the authority to define what was normal or desirable. They established 
hierarchies of curriculum experts to dictate to teachers when, how, and 
what (and to a considerable degree, whom) to teach. Teachers were 
discouraged from participating in curriculum decision-making. Net- 
works developed that combined education professors and administra- 
tors with influential superintendents and foundation officers. 

During the 1960s, a more modern modification of social efficiency 
and scientific management was advancing under the guise of Robert 
McNamara’s expert systems analysis. McNamara brought expert sys- 
tem analysis from Ford Motor Company to the U.S. Department of 
Defense, where it was used to run the war in Vietnam. The rise of expert 
system analysis and its rapid deployment in education from the defense 
department coincided with the move of Alice Rivlin from defense to 
Health, Education and Welfare.” Rivlin presided over the evaluation of 
much of the educational legislation in the 1960s, in particular Title One. 
House writes, “Rivlin’s thinking was striking in its physical analogies. 
She perceived education techniques and children the same as raw 
materials in a manufacturing process. They could be put into various 
combinations to determine the most efficient single grouping which 
would consistently give the best output.”” Rivlin said her goal was “to see 
how much of a resource gives how much increment in a specified out- 
come.”*° Human beings, teachers, were called “human capital.” 

The difficulty was determining the most efficient allocation of 
resources in “the production of social services.”*! As House points out, the 
idea was McNamara’s “most bang for the buck,”*? by which he meant 
maximizing economic production; that is, identifying the variable in 
some production process and then finding the vertex of the curve where 
the least input provides the most output. Such mathematical functions 
can, needless to say, only take quantifiables for their variables and 
constants, and so human nature, an important variable in any produc- 
tion function, is reduced, again, to human capital to be measured among 
the variables of production. Economic functionalism easily becomes 
educational functionalism, careerism in which the aim of education is 
reduced to producing skilled technocratic administrators and techno- 
logical experts. Efficiency is obtained by maximizing the production 
function and is measured indirectly in terms of the dependent output 
variable. Thus, the rise of management by objectives (MBO) and compe- 
tency-based education (CBE), outcome assessment, criterion norm- 
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referenced testing, and other similar measures of productivity. The 
output objective measure in public schooling is the SAT; in Vietnam it 
was the body count. Both are travesties. 

Arthur Wise, in Legislated Learning: The Bureaucratization of the 
American Classroom, contends that we were witness to the hyper- 
rationalization of American schooling during the 1960s and 1970s, 
through the application of management ideology. Wise points out that 
when schools turn to rational management strategies, decision making 
about human resources is based on formal rules and techniques of 
scientific management to increase efficiency. The fundamental idea is to 
maximize the “production function” by minimizing input costs and 
maximizing output benefits. 

During the 1980s, new versions of scientific management for Ameri- 
can schools emerged. Wise** documents that concern over teacher meth- 
ods and teachers’ performance led many states to mandate uniform 
approaches to teacher evaluation. Evaluators (usually administrators) 
use a checklist of approved teacher behaviors that has been developed or 
purchased from educational research tanks by the state. The behaviors 
are meant to be scientifically derived from the research on effective 
teachers. In one state, the assessment instrument, derived from the 
language of classroom management and the narrowest applications of 
cognitive psychology, lists 45 behaviors that assessors look for.** These 
behaviors are supposed to produce increased student achievement 
scores on standardized tests of basic skills. Wise argues that the process 
by which narrow research findings are translated into general prescrip- 
tions for teachers’ performance is conceptually wrong and empirically 
indefensible. But these facts are no barrier to state bureaucrats in their 
use of “science” to legitimate their authority. Examination is a central 
component in a “disciplinary technology.”* During the 1980s, teaching 
became teacher-proof through the conditioning of teachers to comply 
with state-accepted and mandated behaviors and techniques. Thus, 
teachers lost even more professional autonomy during that decades. The 
way bureaucratic power is transformed through “scientific” knowl- 
edge into policies of discipline and control of teacher is a fine example 
of what Foucault means by power/knowledge. 

Another scientific management offspring of the 1980s was curricu- 
lum alignment. According to Wise, the fear that teachers will “teach to 
the test” has been realized in “curriculum alignment—that is, making 
sure that what is tested has been taught and insuring congruence among 
objectives, textbooks, and tests.”** By realigning their curricula, districts 
can improve students’ scores on state achievement tests. Again, atten- 
tion is focused on outcomes obtained, in part, by state controls on 
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curriculum. 

Tyack sums up the decade of the 1980s when he says “policymakers 
came to regard tests as the chief measure of accountability.”*” The decade 
of the 1980s will be remembered as carrying forth the pattern of scientific 
management by adding new structures that contribute to refining the 
“disciplinary technology” of schooling. The decade of the 1990sis unlikely 
to bring anything truly new. 


Conclusion: A Critique of Foucault 
and a Rousseauian Recommendation 


Foucault is frequently criticized for being excessively cynical and 
nihilistic in ways that seem to lead to a hopeless fatalism and quietism 
that would be of scant use to educational practitioners. Admittedly, this 
conclusion can be difficult to resist for those that know the modern 
history of education. Critics like Charles Taylor** and Fredric Jameson” 
have argued that Foucault cannot give us any theory of action. Critical 
theorists have accused Foucault of relativism, especially historical 
relativism and anti-enlightenment irrationalism. They find that Fou- 
cault can offer no critical standpoint because he states no regulative 
forms or ideas of reason. Perhaps the most prominent critical theorist, 
Jurgen Habermas, accuses Foucault of political conservativism because 
he feels that Foucault’s genealogical accounts are so constrained by 
cultural tradition that he cannot form a liberal ideal of meaningful social 
progress.*° Similar criticisms have been made by Richard Rorty and 
Clifford Geertz, among others.*! 

Foucault, for his part, completely rejects all “totalizing visions” and 
permanently-fixed transcendental standpoints and rational forms like 
Habermas’ “ideal speech situation.” For Foucault, there are only the 
social and linguistic practices of concrete living communities and their 
functions—for example, education. There are no ahistorical, metaphysi- 
cal, or noncontextual ideals of legitimation. This conclusion, however, 
does not necessarily lead to fatalism and nihilism for Foucault, although 
it need not lead to moral rules either. 

Foucault finds each individual immersed in webs of power/knowl- 
edge. Foucault asserts, “My problem is not that everything is bad, but 
that everything is dangerous.... If everything is dangerous, then we 
always have something to do. So my position leads not to apathy but to 
a hyper- and pessimistic activism. I think that the ethico-political choice 
we have to make every day is to determine which is the main danger.” 
This does not mean that freedom cannot be maintained by Foucault; it 
only means that for him it must be an activity within the framework of 
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ubiquitous and inescapable power/knowledge networks. This ubiquity 
and inescapability does not mean unalterability; it only means that 
freedom cannot be merely negative. Freedom must also be positive, we 
should want to be free for something. Positive freedom must also have 
context and content.* It is a dialectical paradox that we cannot experi- 
ence freedom without constraint and that without constraint we cannot 
realize our potential. Acknowledging that constraint is necessary for 
positive freedom is part of what Foucault meant by “maturity.” 

Hubert Dreyfus and Paul Rabinow attempt to fully explicate what 
Foucault meant by “maturity” with the notion that in some ways 
Foucault sought to replace rule-governed morality. They declare: “Matu- 
rity consists in not only a heroic but what Foucault calls an ironic stance 
toward one’s present situation.” 

The glorification of the heroic is borrowed, Foucault acknowledged, 
from Nietzsche, who developed the notion explicitly to combat the 
fatalism and nihilism that had accompanied “the death of God.” For both 
Nietzsche and Foucault this also meant any ideal of transcendental 
rationality. Nietzsche rejected the escapist Romanticism of Wagner in 
favor of the tragic struggle of continuous self-overcoming and the tragic 
knowledge that struggle and suffering may bring. Nietzsche’s is prima- 
rily an aesthetic of dramatic action, preordained by fate to failure. The 
Nietzschian hero finds that the meaning of life is to make more meaning. 
For those who care and struggle, the aim of education is more education. 
Aestheticism as creativity replaces morality as following pre-established 
rules and norms. Foucault, for his part, found that “it was Nietzsche who 
specified the power relation as the general form, shall we say, of philo- 
sophical discourse.” Foucault said, “The search for a form of morality 
acceptable to everybody in the sense that everyone should submit to it, 
strikes me as catastrophic?” By dissolving the illusion of a realm of 
freedom divorced from power/knowledge, we could, for Foucault, develop 
discourses of post-modernity that do not contribute to further entangle- 
ment and unfreedom. Foucault felt that “the problem is to free oneself...one 
has to dig out of a whole mass of discourse that has accumulated under 
one’s feet...when it is a matter of determining the system of discourse on 
which we are still living, when we have to question the words that are still 
echoing in our ears, which became confused with those we are trying to 
formulate, the archeologist, like the Nietzchian philosopher, is forced to 
take a hammer to it.”“’ For Foucault, politics, statecraft, was an art, and 
in practicing arspolitica sometimes the fine art requires a tuning 
hammer as well as the sledge hammer. For Foucault, like Nietzsche, the 
proper attitude to take toward all rules, moral or political, was that of 
irony. 
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Dreyfus and Rabinow define the ironic as “an abandonment of trad- 
itional seriousness while preserving active engagement in the concerns 
of the present” and “in seeking in the present those practices which offer 
the possibility of a new way of acting.”** They associate their ironic ideal 
with poetry, especially that of Baudelaire. “For Baudelaire,” they find, 
“the modern attitude meant looking for moments of ‘poetry within 
history,’ poetry within the ugly modern world just as it is and has to be: 
‘whenever the sun lights up the swift joys of the depraved animal.”* 
Foucault himself affirmed: “Modern man, for Baudelaire, is not the man 
who goes off to discover himself, his secrets and his hidden truth; he is 
the man who tries to invent himself. This modernity does not ‘liberate 
man in his being; it compels him to face the task of producing himself 
the asceticism of the dandy who makes of his body, his behavior, his 
feelings and passions, his very existence, a work of art.”°° Baudelaire 
himself writes in his essay “The Dandy”: “What then is his passion.... The 
dandy is a personification of the ironic. It is first and foremost the 
burning need to create for oneself a personal originality. Itis a kind of cult 
of the self which can nevertheless survive the pursuit of a happiness to 
be found in someone else....”°"' We applaud the post-modern notion of 
maturity as more important than morality viewed as mere rule-follow- 
ing, especially when it is power elites that invoke the knowledge of 
science to establish their rules. We also admire the heroism, creativity, 
and sense of irony maturity brings. But as teachers, we personally cannot 
accept, nor do we believe teachers themselves can accept, Baudelaire’s 
(and Foucault’s) idea of the dandy if that means a “self which can 
nevertheless survive the pursuit of a happiness to be found in someone 
else...."°2 For teachers teaching means understanding oneself, as a 
teacher always is in relation to other persons, especially students. 
Teachers tend to see their own creative autonomy in terms of relating to 
others. 

In Schoolteacher: A Sociological Study, Dan Lortie concluded that it 
was the “psychic rewards” of “creative autonomy” that initially attract 
teachers to teaching and keeps them there. By psychic rewards, teachers 
meant “knowing that I have reached students and they have learned.”** 
For teachers, creative autonomy is connected to the emotional rewards 
of reaching students in personal relationship. In a replication of Lortie’s 
landmark study, McCloskey, Provenzo, Cohn, and Kohkamp found that 
across the 20 years that have passed between Lortie’s work and their 
1984 study, teachers consistently said that the most important reward 
they received from teaching remained intrinsic or psychic. Earlier we 
mentioned Wise and described the phenomenon that he calls legislated 
learning. In a study on teacher attitudes and perceptions using inter- 
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views, survey, and historical data in the context of models of legislated 
learning (Dade County Florida, 1976 to 1985), McCloskey, et al. found 
that “teachers identified were negative [at least 74 percent of those 
interviewed] about legislated learning and feel alienated by the man- 
dated policies.” 

Classroom teachers heroically seek self-creation and creative self- 
expression. It has been well documented that those who desire it the most 
decouple their classrooms from systems like those Foucault describes in 
order to obtain it, or they burn out. The ironies of teaching are many, 
concrete, and all too often tragic. Note, we said that teachers decouple 
their classrooms and not just themselves; this is because they conceive 
heroism, irony, and self-creation in ways that are self-transcending 
rather than self-centered. When they think of the self, it is always in 
relation to others, especially their students. The psychic rewards of 
creative autonomy and self-assertion involve having meaningfully reached 
their students, that of course means the students must have reached 
them also. (The golden rule may mean more to teachers than perhaps any 
other profession.) When teachers and other members of the caring 
professions think about themselves, they are constantly thoughtful of 
others; they think of themselves as distributed in relationships, and are 
far more likely to say we than I. This way of thinking and acting points 
to a serious problem not only in Foucault, but many other critics also, at 
least from the teachers’ perspective. Foucault, like Nietzsche, tends to 
laud detached personal struggle, heroism, and irony. When asked who 
opposes whom in the politics of struggle within relationships of power/ 
knowledge, Foucault responded with Nietzsche’s agon, the bellum omnium 
contra omnes. He said: “...1 would say it’s all against all.... We fight 
against each other. And there is always within each of us something that 
fights something else.”** There may be a tincture of truth to this state- 
ment, but caring people like classroom teachers will reject the larger 
proportion of the statement of the war of all against all as self-indulgent. 
Ironically, it seems in some ways that Foucault has fallen into the 
modernist trap of accepting the Cartesian ideal of the isolated individual, 
“the lonely choosing will.”*’ It is here that a return to the ideas of Rous- 
seau can be helpful. 

Foucault comprehensively, and we believe accurately, documents 
the development of the modern “disciplinary technology” and the rela- 
tionship of the individual to modern technocratic institutions like 
public schools in America. What Foucault almost entirely misses, how- 
ever, is the importance of personal relationships. Rousseau, in contrast, 
located individual and self-identity entirely in reciprocal relations with 
other things and persons. The following passage fairly sums up the entire 
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moral movement of Rousseau’s Emile; that is, the education of individual 
character: 


The study suitable for man is that of his relations. So long as he knows 
himself in his physical being, he ought to study himself in his relations 
with things. This is the job of childhood. When he begins to sense his 
moral being, he ought to study himself in his relations with men. This 
is the job of his whole life, beginning from the point we have now 
reached.*® 


Relationship with things comprise the education and study of passions 
appropriate to amour-de-soi. Moral education, the education of persons 
in their relations to other people, is the educational study appropriate to 
amour-propre. 

Foucault provides an account of the kind of master/slave social 
relations that result from the application of modern disciplinary technol- 
ogy in contemporary technocratic institutions like public schools. Such 
a disciplinary technology seems to foster the passions of inflamed amour- 
propre and lead directly to the kind of self-alienation and de-humanizing 
domination described by Rousseau. If this was all there was to the story 
of public schooling, the consequences would surely call for a fatalistic, 
quietistic, and nihilistic response. But there is, as we have already seen, 
more that goes into shaping the individual teacher than institutional 
relations; there are the personal relations between teacher and student, 
teacher and teacher, and teacher and principal. All these personal 
relations allow teachers, students, and their principals to decouple from 
the disciplinary technology that alienates and de-humanizes them. 

Practicing teachers and others committed to the self-eclipsing vir- 
tues of what Jane Roland Martin calls the “3 Cs”’—care, concern, and 
connection—seek to establish the sort of reciprocal social relations 
appropriate to extended amour-propre. They find their self-realization 
in responding to the needs of others thoughtfully, rather than in domin- 
ation and control. 

Rousseau and Foucault both present us with a picture of a socially 
and politically constructed psychology of self. That of Foucault concen- 
trates on the institutional construction of self and seems to assume that 
inflamed amour-propre is unavoidable and that the best we can do is 
heroically struggle in the war of all against all. Rousseau recognizes that 
society tends almost unavoidably toward inflamed amour-propre, self- 
alienation, and dehumanization. He does, nonetheless, hold out the ideal 
and the hope that the thoughtful, caring, concerned and reciprocally- 
connected social relations characteristic of extended amour-propre can 
occur in concrete contexts like classrooms. It seems to us that the stance 
most teachers and teacher educators should take toward all this is to be 
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cognizant of critiques like Foucault’s while working diligently in small 
ways in the daily detail of our personal face-to-face associations to 
achieve more appropriate relations. We remember that after all the evils 
had escaped from Pandora’s box, the innocent victims still found “hope” 
meekly but resolutely standing at the bottom. Hopefully we can do 
better, but hope is a beginning. 
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Human capital theories suggest that schools...offer a wide array of 
opportunities that students can “invest” in as they prepare for different 
sectors of the workforce. With such investments, students increase 
their human capital—their education and training—which will deter- 
mine how much they can attain (income, status, etc.) as adults. 


In the United States, an unwarranted assumption prevails that 
schooling provides individuals with the human capital they need for 
meaningful work.’ To this end, current school structures and practices 
promote acquisition of specific skills and knowledge. In many class- 
rooms, a student’s major task is remembering discrete pieces of informa- 
tion.* Children “study” school subjects such as mathematics, history, and 
science to acquire in memory the material currently seen as essential to 
preparation for work in these fields. This study, however, is unlike the 
real work of adults who are mathematicians, historians, or scientists. For 
example, the practices of elementary school mathematics programs 
consist of 70-75 percent repetition and practice of skills in addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, and division. Little time is spent finding 
authentic problems,‘ framing hypotheses, analyzing information, and 
evaluating findings—the actual work of mathematicians. Students learn 
to view mathematics as an activity of speed and exactness of form and 
view themselves as “passive consumers of others’ mathematics”’—a 
misconception of the nature of mathematics.° Existing activities in many 
classrooms and schools appear to engender a set of academic, low-level 
knowledge and skills, thereby limiting intellectual enhancement. These 
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characteristic ways of educating have been shown to have little effect in 
promoting the economic success of students, or even in providing eco- 
nomic equality.® 

An examination of education in the U.S. and in other cultures 
suggests that members of societies acquire much of their knowledge, 
skills, and ways of doing valued activities outside of formal educational 
settings such as schools.’ Mincer explains this view of human capital 
development: 


Human capacities are in large part acquired and developed through 
informal and formal education at home and at school and through 
training, experience, and mobility in the labor market. These activities 
are costly; they involve both direct expenses and earnings or consump- 
tion foregone by families, students, trainees, and by workers in the 
process of labor mobility. Because benefits derived from these activities 
accrue mainly in the future, the costly acquisition of learned capacities 
can be viewed as an investment.*® 


In addition, traditional school approaches to acquisition of skills and 
information may actually contrast with the knowledge and skills needed 
and used by many people in non-school contexts: 


Schooling focuses on the individual’s performance, whereas out-of- 
school mental work is often socially shared. Schooling aims to foster 
unaided thought, whereas mental work outside school usually involves 
cognitive tools. School cultivates symbolic thinking, whereas mental 
activity outside school engages directly with objects and situations. 
Finally, schooling aims to teach general skills and knowledge whereas 
situation-specific competencies dominate outside.® 


The discrepancies between what exists and what is needed in 
education are significant. For meaningful school and educational reform 
to occur, serious discussion about the nature of human capital develop- 
ment and the ways that itis acquired must occupy scholars, policymakers, 
teachers, and administrators. If necessary human capital is acquired 
largely outside of school, how can schooling be changed to promote what 
is needed? What knowledge and skills are essential for all children to 
acquire through education? How can such achievement be promoted and 
assessed? In essence, what kind of human capital should educational 
institutions of our communities promote, and how?!” 

The consequences for lack of clarity about these issues are borne out 
by the large numbers of unskilled U.S. citizens who remain unemployed 
and politically disenfranchised because they are not perceived as having 
the knowledge and skills that are valued and needed by the society." 
This paper will argue for human capital development that allows all 
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children and youth access to the society’s personal and political benefits 
as well as to its economic ones. Determining the “right kind” of human 
capital to promote such access involves consideration of broader no- 
tions about human capital development. 

Despite the lack of evidence that traditional schooling provides the 
knowledge and skills needed in an out-of-school context, school “achieve- 
ment” remains the criterion for access to meaningful jobs—which in turn 
are necessary for subsequent access to larger economic, social, and 
political benefits. Employers often use education as a convenient and 
general proxy criterion for worker characteristics deemed to be desir- 
able.'? Because achievement is necessary in order to complete successive 
years of schooling, and the number of years and levels of schooling 
completed are related to lifetime earnings, school achievement becomes 
the mediator of a child’s economic opportunity. 

When education is used as the measure for job selection, certain 
groups in society are negatively affected and are thus at a competitive 
disadvantage in the job market. As Gladwin points out, “Although 
persons who have not gone far or done well in school may regularly 
perform tasks which are objectively quite complex and difficult, the jobs 
they do are rarely accorded high prestige, and advancement is usually 
difficult or impossible.”'* 

Without a broad understanding of the interconnections among 
various aspects of the economy, social structures, and values and norms, 
human capital theory can inadvertently place much of the burden on the 
individual for gaining access to the labor market and other aspects of 
society—as happens when school achievement is used as a criterion for 
access to jobs. The existence of the criterion obstructs examination of 
structural and normative issues such as racial and gender bias that also 
prevent access to the best of the society.‘ Substantial evidence suggests 
that the substandard educational achievement of children in the U.S., 
particularly children who are poor and of color, is a result of an 
inadequate set of knowledge and skills that is being promoted by many 
educational institutions.» To address this issue, perhaps we must 
examine and expand our notions about what human capital is and how 
it can be developed. 


Human Capital Built 
on the Educational Ecology 


Children spend their early years in their families and communities, 
and knowledge they gain there is the first of many entries in their human 
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capital savings accounts. In these settings children interact with par- 
ents, siblings, and other relatives. They also spend time with neighbors 
and friendsin their neighborhood and community. Their schools, churches, 
and other community institutions consist of people with whom children 
socialize. Within these communities, children experience events and 
objects—they have birthdays, meet new people, play with toys, and use 
kitchen utensils and household tools. Human capital begins forming as 
a consequence of these interactions and experiences long before children 
enter school. 

Human capital further accumulates in preschool, school, college, and 
the work place, including child care, health care, job training, and other 
human maintenance endeavors.'* However, adults and children have 
different experiences within their communities, and different communi- 
ties have varying resources and institutions available that promote 
human capital. 

For example, middle-class children bring to school a human capital 
valued in their middle-class communities. They rely on it to make sense 
of and succeed in school work and subsequently in jobs and community 
activities. These differences are partly explained by the variation in 
experiences that are accessible to children after school and during the 
summer. For instance, poor children are more likely to experience after- 
school recreational activities on playgrounds while middle-class chil- 
dren are more likely to engage in art and music lessons in an art or music 
studio after school.’’ In addition, when middle-class children come to 
school with their human capital, they receive rewards for having these 
knowledge and skills. Teachers and others see most middle-class chil- 
dren as “ready” for school.'* These children have a human capital similar 
to what teachers have. 

Poor and minority children also have a human capital that they bring 
to school and rely on to make sense of their world. But it differs from 
middle-class knowledge and skills. For example, teacher language— 
standard middle-class English—conveys what is expected, and its usage 
is regarded as appropriate in school. Few middle-class children have to 
work on correct usage as part of their school work. They are not corrected 
as often when they speak. Children from lower socioeconomic status 
(SES) backgrounds spend their school time acquiring middle-class lan- 
guage and background knowledge before they can move to the work that 
middle-class children begin as soon as they start school. Consequently, 
children from different ethnic, racial, cultural, or economic backgrounds 
experience lack of congruency between the characteristics they have and 
the Anglo middle-class characteristics that teachers expect children to 
bring to school.’ 
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The well-known variable of SES further illustrates this point. 
Coleman et al. demonstrated that SES is an excellent predictor of school 
achievement.”° However, recent observers have argued that SES reflects 
the influence of out-of-school activities in the family and community 
rather than a static personal characteristic of children.” For example, 
“home atmosphere” is often used by researchers as a dimension of SES. 
It is defined by how parents rear their children, such as “do they read to 
their children, take them to the library, encourage them in school, or help 
them with their homework.””? When home atmosphere is used with 
education level, occupational level, and income of parents to predict 
school achievement, home atmosphere has a higher correlation to school 
achievement than other dimensions of SES. 

Some educational reformers respond to such findings by focusing on 
the importance of the home to children’s school and life success.”* Family 
support for reading, completing homework assignments, and encourag- 
ing educational achievement are seen as key ingredients.** These mea- 
sures are based on the presumption that the home must be “fixed.” Still 
other reformers advocate for changes in the social structures of the larger 
society, arguing that educational institutions simply reflect the values of 
the society and ultimately reinforce its inequitable structures and 
activities.*> However, changing structures of the larger society is an 
ambitious goal that includes far more than the issues that educators can 
address effectively. 

Between these two positions is a third. The school can acknowledge 
the importance of and accept the human capital that children from lower 
SES homes and neighborhoods bring to school. Moll has documented the 
existence of funds of knowledge, an extensive set of concepts including 
essential information, skills, and coping strategies that are held and 
shared by families and social networks within a community.” In poor 
communities, these concepts are as complex and rich, albeit different, as 
those found in middle-class communities. The significance of funds of 
knowledge is that they are the basis on which individuals make sense of 
their world. Funds of knowledge also are a basis on which schools can 
build to promote broader human capital development for all children 

The combined contexts for education create an educational ecol- 
ogy.”’ For a given individual or group, this ecology consists of a family, 
the community and its institutions, and the schools. The “configuration 
of education”* includes nonformal, informal, and formal aspects.” 
Interactions among adults and children in neighborhoods and families 
constitute informal education. Church groups, community club groups 
such as Girl Scouts or 4-H, childcare agencies, and other neighborhood 
organizations comprise nonformal education. Finally, schooling con- 
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stitutes formal education, with its organized and planned curriculum 
experienced by children on a daily basis. 

Contrary to some ideologies about parents and children, the formal 
and nonformal educational aspects (schools and community agencies) of 
the ecology rather than the informal ones (family and neighborhood) 
may be the proper focus of educational change. However, formal and 
nonformal education can be appropriately responsive to the knowledge 
created in the family and neighborhood. Parents who have different 
knowledge and skills from those typically promoted in schools can best 
promote the knowledge that they have. When the question is asked about 
how best to create human capital that benefits the individual in the 
larger society, formal and nonformal education may be in the best 
position to respond to this question when these institutions build on the 
existing capital brought from home. 


Comprehensive Approaches 
to Human Capital Development: 
An Investigation in Progress 


Following is a description of an educational restructuring project in 
Tucson, Arizona that is attempting to focus on the educational ecology of 
the community in its attempts to enhance human capital development 
for children.* The project is funded by several national foundations. 
Because the project is in early stages and will not conclude for several 
years, it is described in terms of the concepts on which it is based rather 
than presented as a finished model. With this approach the author hopes 
to provoke reflection, ideas, and discussion with others regarding new 
ways of developing human capital. 

The small community in which the educational restructuring project 
is based in Tucson has a population that is 90 percent Hispanic and nine 
percent Native American; 800 children attend its two elementary schools, 
and at least 90 percent of the children qualify for free or reduced-price 
school lunches—an indicator of the community’s low SES. State and local 
demographic data indicate that students in these schools are more likely 
to drop out of school than to graduate.* 

Teachers, administrators, parents, community representatives, and 
university researchers meet weekly to examine and discuss the “how” 
and “why” of schooling. Every aspect of curriculum in the project schools 
is being examined and is subject to redesign. The project underwrites the 
cost of substitute teachers, providing teachers with the opportunity to 
attend these meetings. University educators and school personnel serve 
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as facilitators of these dialogue sessions. 

The dialogues are prompting individual and group reflection that is 
vital to significant educational change. Participants are questioning 
their own practices and assumptions about schooling, sharing ideas, and 
exploring alternatives. Emphasis is on what kinds of knowledge and 
skills will be encouraged in formal educational activities and structures 
of the schools. As a result, teachers are inviting parents and other 
community persons into the classroom to share their expertise, and are 
providing students with more choices to direct their learning. Students 
are being encouraged to study their community and neighborhood to find 
and solve problems. Teachers are asking children to describe what they 
know about particular aspects of the community, to make explicit their 
theories about how the community got to be the way it is, and to explain 
the continuities, contradictions, and dilemmas among these aspects of 
this community. 

A small story provides an example of changing curricular emphasis. 
A teacher of kindergartners accepted the proposition that children have 
knowledge and skills when they enter school. She focused on a “unit” 
about the neighborhood and its grocery stores. She asked the children to 
build and operate a store in their classroom. She did not first read stories 
about stores or have storekeepers come into the classroom and describe 
what their stores looked like. Instead, she began with what the children 
already knew. They “built” their store—they organized the grocery goods 
on shelves, they made acash register, and they created money (coins and 
paper money). The teacher’s assumption was borne out; the children 
knew a lot about how goods are grouped in a store, how stores work, and 
how money is exchanged. 

Subsequently, the teacher took the children into the stores of the 
community. They watched, took notes, and drew pictures of what they 
saw, heard, and touched. When they returned to their classroom, they 
modified their store according to what they had experienced about 
stores. In asense, they became researchers, first constructing “theories,” 
then collecting data for examination and modifying the theories based on 
evaluation of the data. This teacher valued and built on what children 
knew—on their existing human capital—and promoted continuity of 
educational experiences. She used the local knowledge of the children 
about their family and community as the foundation for new knowledge 
and skills, and in this process integrated traditional academic areas such 
as science, mathematics, and language. 

Another important aspect of the restructuring project in Tucson is 
the inclusion of nonformal educational institutions of the community. 
Traditionally, community child-care resources for children in the project 
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schools have been severely limited. Although many parents work, in 
1991 there were only 80 after-school spaces for school-age children, 
according to a survey of existing child-care activities conducted by a 
community social-service agency. (This number included Boy and Girl 
Scouts that met only once or twice a week.) The issue has not been 
whether children have after-school activities that support their human 
capital development—it has been whether they have access to super- 
vised or organized after-school activities of any kind. 

Community members and representatives from local agencies 
(nonformal educators) have joined with formal educators from the 
project to re-examine and extend the work that is being undertaken in 
the schools. Parents, teachers, and community representatives have 
formed a coalition and political advocacy group for the schools and 
neighborhoods. This community coalition helps coordinate school pro- 
grams with other educational, recreational, health, and human-service 
programs. The project provides a full-time community worker who works 
with the coalition in connecting the schools with their community. 

The coalition is actively seeking funds for an extended-day/ex- 
tended-year program to be based at the schools and administered by a 
local social-service agency. The extended-day program will offer activi- 
ties that go beyond recreation. Asin the school curriculum, the extended- 
day program will use the local environment—the streets, fields, arroyos, 
homes, businesses, churches, and government agencies—as the “text” 
for finding, studying, and solving problems. Intergenerational teams of 
children and adults plan to work together to investigate problems of their 
community. The resulting products of their work—the solutions they 
develop for problems that affect many people—will be presented and 
tried out in the community. The effectiveness of these efforts will be 
determined by how well the solutions work. The citizens of the commu- 
nity as well as its educators will have a say about the value of this kind 
of education, and the children will see and experience the effects of their 
work as they learn alongside adults. 

Those involved in the project, formal educators as well as nonformal 
educators, are being encouraged to view the informal educational as- 
pects of the ecology as a source of knowledge regarding what children 
understand about their world. Children may experience continuity 
between home and school—even when their teachers are not of the same 
ethnic or cultural backgrounds—if teachers are encouraged to build on 
the children’s values, knowledge, skills, and ways of seeing the world. 
School then becomes a bridge rather than a barrier to human capital 
development. 

The Tucson project is exploring ways to escape from the tautological 
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circumstances of today’s educational system, i.e., (1) completion of a 
certain number of years of schooling remains a criterion of success for 
children; (2) traditional educational practices presume a limited set of 
knowledge and skills necessary for achievement in or completion of 
school; and (3) having or not having these prerequisite knowledge and 
skills ultimately influences access to higher education and better-paying 
occupations. 

Additionally the project is attempting to promote education and 
training that more closely reflects the actual knowledge and skills 
needed for meaningful work. Traditional educational emphasis that 
relates poorly to everyday life and work is sometimes justified merely on 
the basis that specific information/facts and skills must be acquired to get 
through school. However, when a child can see that what he/she does in 
school is like what adults do in work that is significant, the student is 
encouraged to see the relevance and importance of education. Relevance 
also increases when school work makes a difference in the child’s 
community and world—today. For example, if a significant community 
problem can be addressed and resolved, and other people in the commu- 
nity see the solution as significant, the child is more likely to see the 
work’s significance also. This comes closer to Mincer’s*” and Resnick’s® 
descriptions of the human capital needed in the real world. 

The Tucson project is attempting to determine what happens to 
children as they go through project schools and beyond when the 
knowledge and skills they have acquired are more “real” and when these 
are promoted throughout the educational ecology. The data are expected 
to answer questions such as: Do students in project schools complete 
more years of schooling? How well? How well do they subsequently do in 
everyday life? 

The project goals and recommendations in this paper reflect at least 
two hopes and expectations: (1) that children will experience schooling 
in new ways that nurture their intellectual growth and development, 
providing a stronger foundation for school achievement than do tradi- 
tional approaches to human capital development; and (2) that the human 
capital acquired in such a process (and resultant academic “success”) will 
provide students with greater access to educational and vocational 
opportunities, as well as support their ability to function in economic, 
social, and political arenas. 

This is not to imply that if children acquire powerful kinds of 
knowledge and skills, inequities will cease to exist in other aspects of 
society. The efforts of educators to minimize inequities and to promote 
just, powerful institutions within the educational ecology of every 
community will not necessarily change the larger society. However, 
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comprehensive, inclusive approaches to human capital development will 
provide individuals with the education and training necessary to con- 
front injustices more effectively and to gain access to benefits of the 
larger society. 


An Invitation to Dialogue 


The arguments for school restructuring posed nationally during the 
last several years have equated proposed reforms with successful school 
achievement of more children, especially minority children. The under- 
lying belief has been that this will lead to prosperous economic develop- 
ment of the U.S., thereby justifying additional expenditures and invest- 
ments in education. 

The author and research colleagues believe that simple restructur- 
ing is not enough. Schools alone cannot sufficiently promote the kind of 
human capital needed. The ideas in this paper are presented to prompt 
discussion and debate on the question: What new kinds of human capital 
should education promote? Undoubtedly others have valid, non-tradi- 
tional approaches to propose that will contribute to human capital 
development in ways not addressed herein. 

This paper does recommend that attention be focused on two dimen- 
sions of education to attempt to rectify the effects of poverty and the 
resulting discontinuity experienced in educational institutions by chil- 
dren who are poor and of color.* First, the essential knowledge and skills 
that the educational ecology of any community, especially nonformal and 
formal institutions, may foster must be acknowledged, valued, and built 
upon. Second, the connection must be made between the knowledge and 
skills promoted in school, those developed from functioning in family and 
community, and those needed to function economically and politically. 
Perhaps most important is the recommendation that the education and 
training provided by schools not favor the “funds of knowledge” of any 
particular community. To value the knowledge and skills found in each 
community is to lessen the chance of disadvantaging some children in 
favor of others. 
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The world of education is replete with the term “skills.” It buttresses 
the end of a point, as in “listening skills” and “cooperation skills,” and 
serves as a post-detail interjection. Well-intentioned people use “skills” 
to further a purpose, such as literacy projects and employment schemes, 
but its continued over-appropriation by non-critical readers in education 
circles renders it meaningless and without value. By using the term as 
part of a tautology, “skills” has become an exemplified non sequitur 
where purposes are shrouded in vague assumptions rather than used to 
define specific issues. There is, therefore, only one merciful act left to 
perpetrate: delete the term “skills” from the English language. 

Using the term has become a part of the language of technocrats and 
educationists: those within society seeking to market their ideas by 
alluding to educational intent for ulterior, economically-motivated pur- 
poses. A recent issue of The Wall Street Journal reported the dilemma 
faced by those educationists this way: “If children don’t know math, they 
won’t be able to acquire technical skills. If they don’t have those skills, 
U.S. economic competitiveness will decline in the increasingly techno- 
logical marketplace.”! As part of a technorational argument, “skills” 
serves as the focus in place of mathematics. Indeed, mathematics, in this 
case, becomes the vehicle by which “skill” acquisition is furthered. 

Carkhuff, Berenson, and Pierce titled their text The Skills of Teach- 
ing: Interpersonal Skills.? In it, they devote four major sections to 
“Attending Skills,” “Responding Skills,” “Personalizing Skills,” and “Ini- 
tiating Skills.” Their purpose is to focus attention on what they call 
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“content development skills” and “teaching delivery skills.”’ As though 
teaching and learning can be reduced to a set of techniques or methods, 
the authors, similar to the other educationists alluded to in The Wall 
Street Journal, suggest “skill” acquisition as the purpose of schooling— 
both in elementary/secondary situations and teacher preparation pro- 
grams in colleges and universities. 

Stewart’s text suggests that “decision-making skills” not only can 
and should be taught, but that teachers can and should be taught “how 
to” teach them.‘ A two-fold problem exists. First, Stewart suggests that 
teachers’ roles should be ones of passive acceptance of “how to” method- 
ologies. Second, what is transmitted via obligatory over-head projectors 
is teeming with the term “skills.” In this case, decision-making has 
“skills” leeched to it, supposedly to give the phrase integrity. Even the 
widely-touted Paideia Program has bought into the notion of skill 
accumulation.°® Adler argues for a three-columned approach to reformed 
schooling. His second column 


is devoted to developing the intellectual skills of learning. These 
include the language skills necessary for thought and communication— 
the skills of reading, writing, speaking, and listening. They also include 
mathematical and scientific skills; the skills of observing, measuring, 
estimating, and calculating; and skills in the use of the computer and 
of other scientific instruments.*® 


What is actually meant here is that intellectualism depends, in part, on 
language, communication, reading, writing, listening, etc. Why incul- 
cate “skills”? Aside from whether Adler’s overall position has merit, the 
use of the term “skills” betrays his own point: that intellectual compe- 
tence and learning depend on clarity and accuracy. These examples are 
not isolated ones, either. Replete with “skills” nomenclature, the world 
of education is symbolizing its hypertensive need to gain respect as a 
viable part of American society by naively utilizing a technorational 
language to further normative purposes. It’s a paradox. On one hand 
educators must engage in a process of learning that generates a popula- 
tion of students actively seeking answers to questions and applying the 
developmental knowledge to their lives and experiences. On the other 
hand, in order to bureaucratically notate objectives “met,” educators 
pander to a technorational hierarchy by qualifying their intent and 
ability to reflect a language of economics. “Skills” seeps into educational 
jargon as businesses continue to advocate schools meeting their needs 
alone.’ Not interested in questions of social justice or intellectualism 
(which, ironically, may surpass businesses’ own expectations in the 
marketplace) business leaders and educationists trick educators and the 
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public-at-large into adopting a language rife with “skills.” Mentioning 
well-worn phrases advocating “skill” acquisition for competitiveness in 
the 21st century, leaders further their agenda as though it will be 
swallowed whole.’ 

The problem is not with those educators who recognize the language 
dilemma as one of mere semantics and instigate their own processes in 
their classroom usurping the “skills” mentality in favor of the needs of 
their students. Instead, the problem is situated with the increasing 
number of educators who do not make the distinction between education 
as a process of engaged inquiry rather than education as a static place for 
indoctrination. These non-discriminating educators become education- 
ists by passively accepting banner phrases and trendy additions to 
already substantive notions. If the point is to teach reading and writing, 
research whole language or phonics and decide for yourself and with 
your students which avenue holds the most potential for success. The 
point is reading, not reading “skills. It’s time for teachers to go beyond the 
glib acceptance of a priori notions of reality and begin to develop 
themselves as transformative intellectuals in their classrooms. Linking 
experiences with content must become the domain of the person situated 


in the learning sphere. Teachers appropriating for themselves means 
teachers assuming roles that critically review and question seriously any 
notion decorated with “skills.” In short, transformative intellectualism 
offers teachers the propensity to become scholars in the classroom and 
takes asits starting point a view ofschooling as potentially emancipatory. 
The first step toward emancipation is to rid education of the pervasive 
“skills” lingo. 


How Pervasive is the Problem? 
A Brief Review of Literature 


Is the point exaggerated? Is the question really not a relevant one? 
How frequent is the use of the term “skills”? Little time is necessary to 
find the extensive use of the term. “Skills” is so pervasive that its 
presence borders on silliness and its continued over-use seems inane. A 
review of the local university library system reveals much about the non- 
critical acceptance (indeed promotion) of “skills” usage by educationists. 
What follows is a brief compilation of some of the generic terms exploited 
by educationists: basic skills; communication skills;'° language acquisi- 
tion skills;!! study skills;!? teaching skills;\* math skills; thinking 
skills;'® job skills and technical/non-technical skills;** life skills;"” writing 
skills;!® play skills;!® social skills;?° problem-solving skills;?! decision- 
making skills.”” 
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While over-use is an understatement, the result of the over-use of 
“skills” is, at best, the generation of platitudes and, at worst, the 
destruction of intellectual clarity. “Skills,” as a concept, has died a 
prolonged and painful death, and it’s time for the funeral. Sadly, there 
may not be enough pall-bearers to inter the dearly-departed term, as 
educationists continue to practice a form of linguistic necrophagia. In 
other words, market-wise educationists feed off the term “skills” to 
pander to publishers who have an even broader understanding of 
exploitative marketing and who continue to flood the field of education 
with volumes of “skills” and “skills”-related texts. 

The point, of course, is to recognize the extent to which educationists 
allude to the term “skills” in an attempt to add credibility to their 
proposals by sticking it at the end of their suggestions. In the process, 
paradoxically, educationists achieve the opposite. By sloganeering “read- 
ing skills” to market literacy textbooks, vague assumptions may be 
reinforced, but meaning and substance are lost. Significance is gone. 
Depth ceases. In their places emerges a crabgrass of the mind. Plentiful 
but annoying, “skills” has been seeded in the vocabulary of non-critical 
citizens and, particularly, non-critical teachers. 


The Problem of Assumption: 
Technorationality 


Much difficulty rests with the assumptions inherent in “skills” 
phrases. As though everyone is supposed to know the reference, “skills” 
signals a type of ubiquitous nod of nebulous approval. It’s similar to those 
regional and national teacher conferences when one person banters 
about “higher order thinking skills” and 500 listeners begin bobbing their 
heads in unison; 500 assumptions become fixed and accepted. The 
problem, of course, is that within the group of 500, no two assumptions 
are exactly alike. But why assume in the first place? What is it about the 
security attached to the term “skills” that has made its usage so 
pervasive? Aside from any conspiracy theory, what purpose is being 
served by promoting “skills”? A technorationale is at work, I suggest, that 
encourages the torrent of “skills” phrases. Technorationality 


reveal[s] lawlike propositions about certain curriculum design, imple- 
mentation, and evaluation that can either be factually proven or 
disproven. Theory is thus reduced to an empirical explanatory frame- 
work for social engineering. From [a] critical perspective, theory ap- 
pears incapable of stepping outside of its empirical straight-jacket in 
order to raise questions about the nature of truth, the difference 
between appearance and reality, or the distinction between knowledge 
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and mere opinion. Most importantly, theory in the dominant curricu- 
lum paradigm appears unable to provide a rational basis for criticizing 
the “facts” of a given society.” 


There is a literal capitalization of the term. The purpose exists for the 
generation of revenue and teachers are at fault for not recognizing their 
compliance. Furthermore, those who do realize the situation but refuse 
to act, because the political climate is intolerable, are also at fault. Fault? 
Indeed, fault exists on the part of those teachers for the following reason: 
their compliance with the promotion of such terminology lead students 
to accept a vision of schooling that subordinates them to a programmed 
set of “skills” assumptions. 

There are two further points here: (1) by not actively renouncing and 
rejecting “skills” gibberish, teachers are at fault for stigmatizing learn- 
ing as a set of pre-formed skills-acquisition tests; and (2) that students 
come to view school as an inert place where their experiences, questions, 
and knowledge are made ancillary to objectives lists fraught with “skills” 
outcomes. In the larger picture, the United States is jeopardizing its 
future as a democracy: not because “skills” aren’t being “learned,” but 
because merely accumulating “skills” hinders clear understandings of 


what schooling and democracy are about—namely, inquiry and partici- 
pation (a.k.a. citizenship skills?). 
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